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The following few pages were written as 
Adbarchandra Mookerjee Leotares (in Arts) for 
the year 1982, in the UniverBity of Calcutta. 
An attempt has been made here to show the 
solution that the Buddha found out of the problem 
be had before him. The problem which ie, in 
fact, common to all religious or philosophical 
systems of the country is the cessation of &u^er> 
ings, which follows the extinction of desire, as 
declared by the sages of the Upanifade. The 
Buddha accepted the view, but differing diametri¬ 
cally from them as regards the means he took a 
very bold step and advocated the doctrine of 
Anctman. And yet he arrived at the same 
destination. 

I am thankful to those of my friends and 
pupils who have helped me in one or the other 
way. My thanks are also due to h(r. Jayantilal 
Acharya, B.A., one of the students who work 
with us in our Vidyabhavana; for preparing the 
Indexes. 
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THE BASIC CONCEPTION OF BUDDHISM 

LECTURE r 
Introductory 

Before comiug to the actual poiote I deeire to 
discuss in these lectures, let us take a bird’s-eye 
vieV of the religious aud philosophical speculations 
in the country (hat preceded the adveut of tbe 
Buddha, so that we may be is a position to appre- 
ciate the message that he delivered to the world. 

First of all we see in the Held those who were 
subsequently known as Karmins ‘ the performers 
of (religious) actions,’ or Ydj^ikas 'sacrificers.' 
They were ritualists advocating various sacriBces 
and ceremonials as the means not only of enjoy¬ 
ments and pleasures here and hereafter, but also 
of salvation or immortality. They used to sing in 
this strain (RV, VIII. 48*3) J * We have drunk the 
juice of Soma and become immortal. We have 
attained to effulgence and have known the gods. 
What can an enemy do to ns? What decay can 
a^eet au immortal being? ’ According to tbe de¬ 
scription given by the great author of the Bhaffavad^ 
pitu, they were given to lust, and paradise was 
tbeir goal, 

** Where joy end plcasuroe aad gladness 
And rapture dwell, where the wish 
Oi tbs wisher Bade fulfilmeot. *' 

The word karma meant to them sacriBcas, 
rites, and ceremoniais as found in tbe Vedic texts. 
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And necessarily ibej had to accept or find out 
some doctriod or law witli regard to the relation 
between karma and its effect or reward. They 
bad such faith in its power that there was no place 
whatever for God ; everything being done in their 
eystem through the agency of sacrifices ; though 
they invoked a number of deities in the course 
of the performance of their rites and ceremonials. 

And it goes without saying that they had a 
belief in the existence of the Self (Stmun) as 
something quite distinct from the body> and in 
that Self moving from this world to the other in 
order to reap the fruits of one's action. 

Kow, there came in a change which was very 
remarkable. There was a new school of thinkers. 
We know them as /fldntns ^endowed with know* 
ledge/ or 'followers of the path of knowledge' (/AdfM* 
m^rga). They are better known to us as VedSntins. 
They lost their faith in those rituals and ceremo* 
nials. They regarded the sacrifices as frail rafts 
(pkzod ht/ ete adfdfid yajfiaTupah) by which one 
can hardly cross the ocean of the samsara. They 
said: t'ools are they who praise this (A;arma) as 
the highest good. They are subject again and 
again to old age and death. Fools dwelling in 
ignorance, wise in their own conceit, and puffed 
up with vain knowledge, go round and round stag* 
gering to and fro, like blind men led by the blind.' ’ ^ 


' Mu, Up., I, 2. 7 ^. 
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The; thought that oothing permanent could 
be gained bj those rites and Bacrifices, and declar¬ 
ed that 03 here on the earth whatever has been 
acquired by exertion perislies, so perishes what¬ 
ever is acquired for the next world by sacriliceB 
and other good actions performed on the earth.’ 

As is quite natural, they wanted sometliing 
permanent on which they could peacefully rest 
forever. But what was that thing and where? 
They felt that it was something not outside of but 
in themselves. It was not created or ocquired, 
but ever existent, oud as such was only to be 
perceived and realised. And that waa nothing 
but one’s own Self (Stman), 

This Self (s identical with the cosmic Self 
that pervades the universe as does the salt in the 
water in which it has beeu dissolved, that dwells 
in the earth, being within the earth, whom the 
earth does not know, whose body is the earth, 
who operates in the earth, and is thus the in¬ 
dwelling ruler, the immortal. 

And they insisted : Know him alone as the 
Self, and leave oS other words 1 He is the bridge 
of the immortal.” ’ 

All their thoughts centred round the Self 
(Br. Up., 1.4.8). “ Who is dearer than a sou, 
dearer than wealth, dearer than all else, and 

* cbft. Up-, vni. i. 6. 

’ tam dvaikam Btm&oarp j&aatba, anja taco vicnuC* 
oatha, unitadyaiBa eatuh> Mu. Up., Zf. 2.5. 
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nearer than anything. And if one were to say 
to one who declares another than the Self dearer, 
that he will lose wbaC is dearer to him, very likely 
it would be so* Let him worship the Self alone 
a3 dear, the object of his love will never perish.” 

And they said that he who knows the Self 
overcomes grief (Ch. Up., VII. 1. 3). The 
Self is a bank (setu), a boundary, so that these 
worlds may not be confounded. Bay and night 
do not pass that bank, nor old age, death and 
grief, neither good nor evil deeds. All evil turns 
back from it, for the world of Brabman la free 
from all evil (Cb. Up., Vni. 4. 1). 

This Atman was held by them as the ruler 
of all, the lord of all, the king of all,”* from 
whom there is the origination of the world, by 
whom it remains sustained, and in whom it dis¬ 
appears in the end. 

Mark here also the difference between the 
Yajuikas and the Vedantins with regard to the 
conception of the Self. While the former hold it 
simply to be distinct from the body, the latter 
though agreeing with them on this point maintains 
its other obaracterlstice as shown above. 

Following this train of thought these teachers, 
viz. the VedSntins, naturally came to think that 
it was knowledge (oidyd) and the extinction of 

^ sarvAdyfi vafi sarrseyeioflab eairaefftdhipatib. Br. 
Up.. IV. 4. 29 . 
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desire {kama-ksaya) tbrougJ) wfaich one can attain 
to salvation. And they actually declared : “By 
knowledge one obtains immortality.”® And as 
regards the consequence of desire we are told 
(Br.ITp.,IV.4) that “A person consists of desires, 
and as is hia desire, so is his will ; and as is his 
will, so is his deed ; and whatever deed be does, 
that he will reap.” And another verse declares; 
“ To whatever object a man's own mind is attach¬ 
ed, to that he goes strenuously together with bis 
deed ; and having attained the end (i.e. the last 
results) of whatever deed he does here on the 
earth, he returns again from that world (which is 
the temporary reward of bis deed) to this world 
of action. So much for the mao who desires. 
But as to the man who does not desire, who not 
desiring, freed from desires, is satisfied in bis 
desire, or desires the 8elf only, his vital spirits 
do not depart elsewhere, being Brahman be goes 
to Brahman. On this there is this verse : ^ When 
all desires which once entered his heart are un> 
done, then does the mortal become immortal, then 
he obtains Brahman/ ” ® 

And it is said (Br. Up., IV. 1. further: 
“ Snowing this, the people of old did not wish 
for offspring. What shall we do, they said, 

^ vid 7 a 7 S vmdste'mftam. Eena Up., U. 4. 

* yada sarve pramailQ;ant«kam& ye’sys hrdi stbit&b I 
atbs mdftyo'mrto bhavaty atra br&hma aaiiuinuw II 
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we who bav$ tbia Self and this world. And they 
having risen above the desire for son, the desire 
for wealth} and the doaire for worlds wander about 
as mendicants (bhik^Scaryatji caranti).'' 

Thus quite unlike the Y&jnikas they would 
riae above all kinds of desire* renounce the world* 
and live in the forest8> or wander about as mendi¬ 
cants, in pursuit of the knowledge of the Self. 

There was, however, an intermediatory or 
conciliatory school that attempted to oomproioise 
these two extreme views, that is, the views of 
ihe Y&jilikas and the Vedantiats, maintaining that 
neither action (karmun) which is interpreted as 
aoidya * not-knowledge' nor Didya * knowledge* 
can do anything independently, but the combina> 
tioQ of both of them is required for attaining the 
goal. For they say, it is action (avidya * not- 
knowledge’) by which cue can overcome death, 
but to attain immortality depends on knowledge 
(I^ Up., H). 

Be tbat as it may, as regards the means of 
knowledge of the Self, it was mainly yoga. There 
are strong grounds for holding the view tbat it 
was highly developed in that age. A knowledge 
of the hne nerve-system which is so necessary for 
practising yoga seems Co have been possessed by 
those teachers to some extent. 

Now as these or simi)» accounts of the Yijnikas 
and Vedantists are recorded m the Vedic tests, 
natuisliy in coarse of time these tests came to be 
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regarded as tlie supreme authority in regard to 
spiritual matters, and nothing could be accepted 
without (heir sanction. This implicit faith in 
the authority of the Vedas has played a great part 
in moulding the religious speculations in our 
country which we are not here concerned with 
directly, 

Gradually, the authority of the Vedas began 
to lose its bold. Following in the path of the 
believers in knowledge the school of Si^byas 
came into being. They declared the Vedic rites 
as impure being associated with the killing of 
animals, and as such they could not bring about 
oue’fl salvation or the complete cessation of all 
kinds of suffering. Thus though the S&hkbyas 
discarded the Vedic rites altogether, they drew 
much of the materials for their system from that 
part of the Vedic texts which specially deals with 
knowledge. TItey accepted the theory of Atman, 
though in a modified way. But there was no 
place for God in their system. Tbey beliesed in 
the origination and dissolution of the world, but 
for that they felt no necessity for accepting the 
existence of God, both of the facts being explained 
in a different way. 

Now there soon appeared in the field teachers 
after teachers, and thinkers after thinkers, who 
professed to have discovered, quite iodepeodeotly 
of the Vedic tradition, new paths of salvation and 
attracted people round tUetn. The authority of 


8 PSlLOSOPaCRS AJfD ASCBTICS [lEC. 

the Vedas baying been discarded there was 
nothing that could check one's freedom of thought. 
They had absolute liberty of their conseience. 
AmoDg these teachers and thinkers there were 
both Brahmans and noD-Brahmana. There 
were various sects, and sects were added to sects 
maintaining different views, such as: the world and 
the soul are eternal; they are partly eternal and 
partly not; or in some cases they are eternal, while 
in others they are not; the world is finite or 
infinite; the world and the sonl arise without 
cause; the soul alter death is conscious, or un¬ 
conscious ; there is a destruction or annihilation of 
a living being; as the things are momentary there 
cannot be any action, and so even there is no soul, 
much loss the question of its being eternal or 
noD’etemal» action is quite possible and so it 
can be held that the soul and such other things 
are ever eiistent; it is only disciplines 
through which one can attain salvation; knowledge 
brings about one's bondage, for where there is 
knowledge there are discussions among the dis> 
putants giving rise to disseutions which soil one’s 
mind ; on the other hand, from sot-knowledge 
(ajii&nc) there is no possibility of such danger; and 
it is impossible to ascertain what is knowledge, 
as the philosophers differ on this point; there 
is no consequence whatsoever of good or evil 
actions; the origination of the world is from 
time, or nature, or Primeval Cause (prafefft), 
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and 80 on;—too many even to mention. The 
upholders of these doctrines Imve all offered their 
grounds which, however, cannot be gone into in 
full here. Besides, there were various ascetics 
holding different religious views and practising 
severe forms of austerity or se]f>mortiffcation, for 
instance, taking food just after the mode of cows, 
or taking no food at all, or living only on leaves 
of trees, or moss or on water, remaining in water, 
and so on, undoubtedly with a view to having the 
complete control over the senses.^ 

Tbese philosophers and ascetics, recluses and 
Brahmans often with a large number of followers, 
moving from one part of the country to another, 
used to discuss philosophical and religious matters 
in such a way that the period was, in fact, a 
period of Indian dialecticians after the classical 
period of Brahmanical speculation. 

At this time when the country was seething 
with such religious and philosophical speculations 
and discussions, Gautama Buddha appeared upon 
the scene, and with him was MabSvIra, the last 
Tirthaikara of the Jainas, with whom, however, 
we are not here concerned. 

The first thing that strikes one most in the 
personality of the Baddiia is that he was an out 

^ The uttAT futility of auoh sttampU is sbova by the 
author of the Bhogapadgila (II. 59} saying that the ohjode 
of seusoa may tum away from a man who doee ooi take 
ioodi but not bis deairs for them. 
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aod out rationalist, and that seezDS to bava been 
zDainly due to the atrooaphere in Tvhicb be was 
bom. He ivould not like to give anythiDg as 
dogmatic truth, but always based his views on tbe 
strong ground of reason. He is reported once 
to have e^id to Ealamas: “ This I have said 
to yon, 0 E&Umas, but you may accept it 
not because it is a report, not because it is a 
tradition, not because it is so said in tbe past, not 
because it is given from (our) basket (or scripture, 
j}Uaka)y not for tbe sake of discussion, nor for 
tbe sake of a particular method, nor for the sake 
of careful consideration, nor for the sake of the 
forbearance with wrong views, nor becaose it 
appears to be suitable, nor because your preceptor 
is a recluse, but if, you yourselves understand that 
this is so meritorious and blameless, and when 
accepted, is for benefit and happiness, then you 
may accept it.” ^ The Buddha also declared to 
his followers: 

* AK.i ni. 5S8; Hi kho kalami yaip taifi avooumba 
—«ttha Kilama mi sausssTena zoa parampai^ya 

mi Hikiriya tI mi pHakasampsdasaDa mi ^akk^etu 
mi najabatu ikira*pariviUkkaDa mi ditthimjjbanak* 
kbactiyi mi bbsTyarQpataya m§ samaQO bo garu tl« yadi 
tumha Eilami attasi va faoayyatba—ima dbammi kuaala 
iQoe dbammi anavan'i ime dbammi nfifiuppaaattid ime 
dbammi aamatta samidmoa bitiya sukhiya BaxpvattanU. 
ti'^tha tumba S & l imi upasAmpa]ja Tibareyy&tbi li—iti 
yacp taxp vuttam idam elam paticoa vutUin. 
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given b; the Master, that ho begged to be 
accepted as a disciple. 

Again, the Buddha gave another reason for his 
silence with regard to such ^^uestions: it was 
this that be bad su&cient ground for thinking 
that there was every possibility of his reply, if 
given, being not understood, or misunderstood by 
the enquirer. Moreover, cousistently with his own 
doctrine of the Middle Path '' be could not give his 
reply either in the affirmative or in the negative. 
For, if it was in the former it would be eternalism 
(iaicaUiv&da.), while in the latter It would be nihi¬ 
lism (u£chedai>s4a)y But be accepted neither of 
titem, as his doctrine is free from both of them.” 

^ ^ Th$r9 are two MiddU P&ihs {nadkyam$ pratifod): 
one aToiding tha two eztrernoe. tha attacbmeot to tbd 
worldly anjoymentB (^maau and 

salt-mortification (attafe’iamoibanuyo^G) as prsacbed by 
tbs BlsBSsd One in tbs DhammacakhApavaUaru>%utt&i aod 
tbs other avoiding tbs two ertrsmss or points (ontos or 
fco(is), such as ' it is * and ‘ it is sot' (ssti and 

* it is etemsl ' and ' it is not starnal ’ (nifya and anifys); 

* It is atman ’ and ' it is cot atmac ’ {dtmen and andiman), 
and 80 on. Sss NOC, XV. 'J ; 

k&ty&yanavavids oa asti nSsiltl oobbayam I 
pratisiddharp bbagavatfi bh&vfiblUvavibhavini | 

8ss a3so MV, p. 269; SN, n, p. 17; EP, § 60, 

ME, XV. 10; Catutiava, III (dcintysstuvo). 21; 
astiti ilivaiagrabo nlstityucobedadartanazn i 
Mivatooebedarurrauktaip tattvacp saugataasmm^ 
tarn. AS. p. 62. 
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This attitude of the Buddha was found evea at 
the time of liis preaching his 6rst sermon. He 
was uDwilliog to e:cpouQd the truth that be had 
realized under the Bodhi tree, knowing that it 
was so subtle that men would not be ahle to 
grasp it. This is said very clearly in the LaM- 
vatAra, p. 114, where we know that the people 
would not understand the tr uth and so in order 
not to frighten them the Tathagatas did not 
elucidate tlte questions.'* 

Attempts have been made to explain this 
silence of the Buddha by modern scholars and it 


' ^ OTsmadyRXottarottvfilramalakiaaaTidbmaTyakr- 
iiti prstab stbopaniyaqi bhag^TfttaTjskrtam iti vaksyan* 
a, oa tu te mohspurusA OTaqi jaisyanti yatba irotrcarp 
buddhivaiksiprkt, totbegatu arhoatab Bamyakauabuddha 
uttruaapadaTiTarjaoarthaiu aaU7ao.aq^ na Tyakurvauti. 
BTyakrtuny ap) ca caabimata Urtbakarad^tl^adaTyudadir* 
tbacp aopadi&yanto taibagaiaib* tirtbakara bi mabSmalo 
evatpTSdino yad uta sa iivos taccbariram aayo jiTo'nyac 
charirani • ity avainadya 'vyakrtavSdab* t^rtbakar&uam 
hi mahamate kar&Qaviaammudbanam avyakrtam, na tu 
matpravaoane. matpravadand tu grahyagrabakavieaipyuk* 
te rikalpa ua pravartata. tesbip kathaip atbapyarg bbavat. 
ya tu mabamata grahyagrahakabbinlris^ avacittadfS* 
yamftCr&navadbttntamatayaa ta^aip atb&pyaqi bhavati. 
aatorvidba-padapraSnavyikarapena mabamata tathdigat& 
arbantab samyakaambuddbub aattTdbbya dbarmacp dada* 
yanli, atb&paaiyam iti mabamata kalantaradedanaiaa 
maya krtSpaHpakvaudrjy&nilm na tu paripakTaudriy&gatp 
stbapyain bhaTaii. 

Saa alao T8 with its PaAjilsa, varae 34$ (p. 139). 
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7a9 also a subject of keco discuasioD among 
aucient teachers. The question ia: Did the 
Buddha hicQself know the answei's to those ques* 
tioas 7 Was his ailence due to bis own ignorance, 
or is it that he knew the solution of the problems, 
but did not expound for the reasons given above? 
Now, can we ever rightly think that the Buddha 
himself did not reach any definite decision about 
the problems and hence be kept silent 7 If so, 
what could he gain by concealing the truth? None 
can imagine that such a teacher as tlie Buddhn 
could conceal bis ignorance, lest his disciples 
should lose their Implicit faith in him. It ia evi< 
dent from liis dialogue with Maluhky&putta, timt 
he did not care for it. Wliether one look his 
training nnder him or not was nothing to him. 
He definitely declared that he had elucidated what 
are misery, its origin, its cessation, and the way 
thereof andtlie followers were to act upon it, if they 
really wanted to be free from all kinds of misery. 

The Blessed One is reported (DN, II, p. 100) 
to have said tlie following to Ananda when the 
former was on bis deathbed: 

“ I have preached the truth without making any 
distinction between esoteric and esoteric d<>eirine 
(anantamm abaliirom kahS)^ for in respect of truth, 
£nanda> the Tatb&gata has no such thing as the 
^closed fist of a teacher ’ who keeps something 
back.’* 

I s ^ oustom i£ the eouQtry aod is etill 

prevalent here end there that it wee at the last stage of 
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Wliy did he not elucidate the prob- 
letns refeired to above? Because, If he did so 
tliere would be a dilemma, aud, in fact, it was 
presented in the Miiirulapanha (IV. 2.4) by the 
king saying that the silence of the Buddba might 
be due either to bis ignorance or to his wish to 
COD cedi somethlDg. But Ndgaeena who was cer¬ 
tainly represeoting the views of bis predecessors 
and contemporaries was quite competent to meet 
bis oppooeut. He said that not every question 
deserves to be answered. For it is held that there 
are four kinds of questions, ots. (t) ekam^a- 
e^okara^iyu ‘ that which can be explained witii 
certtoDty or categorically,’ e.g. * Will every one 
who U boro die?’ ‘Tes’ is the reply, (m) 
vibhajga^vyakaranlga * that which is to be explain* 
ed by making a division,’ B.g. ‘Is every one re¬ 
born after death? ’ The reply is: ‘One free from 
passions (kl&ias) is not reborn, but one who is not so 
is reborn.* (iii) pratiprcchavyakaranlya ‘that which 
is to be explained by putting another question,^ 
e.g. ‘Is man superior or inferior ?* It is neces- ‘ 
sary here to ask : ‘In relation to what?' ‘ If in 
relation to animals, he is superior. But 
if in relation to gods, he is inferior.’ And (to) 
panlya 'that whioh is to be set aside/ e.g. ‘Are 


one’s life ibat one would tall one's favourite aon or dia* 
elple the moat aecrot thing. This ia called ’ the closed fist 
of a teaober ' (acanyamu(|ht, dcArt/amuifi). 
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tbc skandhas tbc same as the liviug being 
' This questioD is not to bo answered. 
For, according to Buddhists, there is notbiog 
known as a living being. And so the question 
is like the question: *18 the son of a barren 
woman black or white ? ' 

And the problems alluded to above are, in fact, 
the problems of the last kind, i.c. those that are 
to be set aside. And why? Because these are 
things that cannot be explained by mere words. 
The differences in the degree of sweetness of milk, 
sugar, honey, and such other tilings can in no 
way be expressed oven by 5arthe presiding 
deity of learoiog, even though thousands of years 
are granted to her for doing so. It is to be 
realized by a man by his own experience. To the 
Vedantists this is not a new thing. The seers 
say (Kens Up., I. 2-4): “The eye does not go 
thither, nor speech, nor mind. We do not know, 
we do not understand bow one can teach it. It is 
different from the known, it is also above the 
unknown, thus we have heard from those of old 
who taught us this.*’ 

AK, V,22: 

Tibhageua pfcohutsb sthapanSyatah } 
vyakrtaqi] vara^otpattividistAtmanyatadivat a 
Sea LA, pp. 1X6, 280; MVt. § 86 ; DK. ni, 2M; AN, I. 
197. II. 46; MP, p. 144; Vylaa'a commentary ou Yogt- 
tfltra*. XV. 88. 
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Wo are further told by the same sageA (Kena 
Up., 11. 3): “It is kcown to him who thinks that 
it is not known to bim» while he who thinks that 
be knows it does not understand it.“* 

They say again (Taitti. Up., IT. 4.1): “ Speeches 
turn back from it with the mind.’' And so it is 
found in a Vedic passage quoted by SaAkara in 
bis commentary on the Brohmasutras {III. 2. 17) 
that once when Baekaliu approached a teacher^ 
Badli?a by name, and requested him to teach him 
the truth of Atman, B&dhva kept silence. But 
when pressed by twice or thrice he said : 

‘Verily I tell you, but you understand not, the 
Self is calm (6r&fua^ khaln tcarji in na vijanasi 
upaianto*yam atmd).* The same idea of espiain- 
ing truth by silence is described in a very beauti¬ 
ful way in a stanza of the Dakfit^murtistoiTa 
attributed to SaAkara: 

citraip Tatatoror mule T^ddhsh 

gurur yuve i 

guros iu msunaqi Ty&kbyl&aip 

iisyas tu chiimassip^ayah n 

Cf. iunyatS ssrTadrstln&m prokta sibsaraparp jmsib ' 
yc;aip tu iuoyae&drf^s tSu asadhyau babh&sire ii 

It is quoted m Ca&draldrtti’s couizoeottfy on Catuh4<i’ 
taka, Viavabbarati, p. 272; BAP, p. 414; S8, pp. 25*25; 
AhkUamaySiankardloka, GOS, p. 478. 

It means that hinyatA is deolarad by the Jinas as a 
remedy for getting rid of wrong views. But those who 
have the view of iinyaiC, i.c. the strong adhsreace 
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* It ie woD^erfuJ that there under a Banyan 
tree the disciple is old, while the preceptor is 
young. The explanation of the preceptor is 
silence, but the doubts of the disciple arc 
removed I ’ 

Remember here the very well-known words o£ 
the Upani^ad with regard to the Self: '*s(i c$q 
neti ncty dtind cgrhyo na hi grhyute ” ‘ This 

atman can only be described by “no no! " Be 
is incomprehensible, for He cannot be compre¬ 
hended.* It is for this fact that tbe sages 
declared : ‘ Wonderful is the man that can speak 
of Sim, and wonderful is also the man who can 
understand Him.’ ® 

This idea of silence has its fullest expression 
also in the Buddhist works. We are repeatedly 
told that tbe truth revealed to tbe Buddha cannot 
be expressed by mere akacrca or letters, as the 
following passage will show : 

' How is it that the truth which has no letter 
(for its expression) should be taught and heard ? 
Tet, it is through attribution that it is taught and 
heard.* ** 

(d&htWvctfa) to i^yAta, are eud by them iueurabla. 

Bp. Up„lII-e.26;rV. 2.4j 4.22. 

ta , I. 2.7: &dcsryo TAbbs^ u^earyo jflatS. 

€ee also BkagavadgUA, 11. 29. 

ejQEkkiaraaya dharmasya irutih ka dodaaaca k4 1 
iruyats de^yata ospi aam&ropud anak^arah ii 
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It in iurtber said in the Laftk&vatara (p. 144) 
that betweoa the day o! bis realisation of the 
supreme knowledge (bodhi) and ^that of his 
parinirva^f the Buddha uttered not a single word. 
Basing his arguments on these sod similar pass* 
ages Cacdraklrtti, the great commentator of 
Nagftrjuoa’s Malftmudkyamaka-kdTikc. arrives at 
the conclusion that for the noble the highest or 
transcendental truth is silence.^ It means, accord¬ 
ing to him, that saints remain silent about the 
paramartha. This is clearly mentioned in the 
La^k&vatdr^sutra, p. 16 r ‘Silent are the TathS- 
gatas, 0 Blessed One, and as such he did not say 
it.’ * It is further said in the same work (p. 294) 
that the paraviitriha has, in fact, no words (for 
ite expression).** And we come across the same 

Quoted as the spoaoh of Ibo Bldsaod One in MV, 
p. 264; BAP, p. 866. Seo also MV, pp. 848, 429: 
yo 'pi ca olntayi tdnyaka dhannon 
so ’pi kumitigapapannaku baiah i 
akaarakirltiia iunyaka dharmah 
te 04 amVyga ak^a ukt^ li 

* That man, too, vfho thinks ^ things to ba Toid in 
aasenca is foolish and baa gono astray. Ths things which 
ar^void are deacnl>ad In letters; but In fact they havs no 
iattors (for thw dascription), yet they are dasorihed in 
latteia.’ 

paramartbo hy orya^rp tdfpTmbhuv^^. MV, p. 56. 
nd maunais tathogatair bh^tam, maunS hi bbaga* 
vaipa tathagat&i}. 

paramarthas it aaak^urah* 
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view also in the Vi^nupuTana (VI. 7. 98) when it 
says that the trazisceodeDtai truth cannot be 
expiopsed, aa it is beyond the range of speech.’’ 
This is why the truth {tattna) according to the 
Mddbyamikas is said to be free from all the four 
points of expression icaiupkoHvinirmuktam), viz. 
'it is,* ‘it is not,* ‘both’ and ‘not both.’ And 
thus they declare in the words of KSg&rfuoa 
(hlK, XV. 24): ‘ Nowhere and to nobody has 

ever anything been preached by the Buddha.’ * 

Be that as it may, the Buddha was a speaker 
of truth (dhormauddin), and os such be bad no 
quarrel with any person, though unfortunately 
the people had occasion for complaining against 
him unjustly. Thus be ia reported to have said 
once : ‘ I da not quarrel, 0 Bhikkhus, with the 

people, but it is the people who quarrel with me. 
One, 0 Bbikkhus, who spe;kks the truth does not 
quarrel with any oae.*“ 

He used to teach what he bad realized 
through his own experience.And the crutli 
be preached was so clear and efdcacioua that 
it was known to the people as the doctrine of 
ekipassika, meaning thereby that it invites every 

paromSrtb&e W Mar^lSpyo gooaro Tooas^ ca aab 
na kvocit kaeyociC ko&ad dbarmo buddbuia deiitfth. 
hfV. p. S70:lokomaya a&rdhoip vlvftdati nAha 
bkeua a&rdbaqi Tlvad&mi. 6«d BN, 111, p. 188 : oa 
bh&kh6v« dbamcQavOdl ken&oi lokaamiip vivadatl. 
gajaoi obbiniUk esochikatvft, DN, m, p. TB. 
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man to come and see for himself.'* And as the 
consequence of following this truth was visible 
even in one^s present life it was described by the 
people as ‘one belonging to this life’ (sondiftkifsa 
^safudf^tika). His doctrine was beautiful in the 
beginning, beautiful in the middle, and beautiful 
in the end. 

But what did be elucidate during the last 
forty-nine years of his life after the realisation of 
samyaksambodhi 7 He elucidated what was the 
fundamental object of the religious and philosophical 
speculations of his time, the four cardinal 
considerations : (t) that which is to be escaped 
(keya), (tt) the cause of that which is to be escaped 
(he^afietu), (t») tbe escape (ksna), and (it>) tbe 
means of escape (hdtiop&ya). And these are (t) 
misery, (u) cause of misery, (iii) cessation of 
misery and (tr) the means of the cessation of misery, 
respectively. These are generally compared with 
(i) disease, (ii) the cause of disease, (tii) health 
(drogi^a), and (ic) remedy (hhaisajya), respectively 
in the medical science.® The Blessed One him* 
self raised tlie question : ‘ What have I elucida¬ 
ted?’ andl answered as above. And why did he 

DH, 11. p. 217; 7itur1dhitnayga, p. 216: ehi psssa 
iinarp dbamcnan ti dvsm pavattsm ebi'ps8ss*Tjdb&Di 
arabatit). 

yogtuaiTA, Conun. of Vylisa, D. 15; Sdal:byoifttra, 
Comm, of 1.1 (Introduction); 

Uddyotskara’s Varttiks. 1.1.1. 
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elucidate this ? Because this brings profit, lias to 
do with the frnidamentala of religion, and leads 
to nirva^. 

This is very easy to understand, but when the 
question arises about the matter of details, one is 
simply bewildered at the sight of the variety and 
extent of the records which are supposed to contain 
all that be taught, as well as wbat is said of him 
or bis teachings by teachers and writers after bis 
realization of nirc>Sna. 

Let us consider first the languages in which 
these accounts are written. We are told tliat 
some of the schools liave their sacred texts in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhrarp^a, or Pai^i. And 
it is well known that we have texts in Pali. 
There is also a tradition to the eifect that the texts 
were written in different countries in diSereot 
languages, so much so that not less than ninety-six 
languages or dialects were employed in ninety-six 
countries ® This tradition may have some kernel 
of truth. Scholars dispute as to whether the 
existiDg texts found in different languages are in 
fact the origioa!*; or whether they are translations 
of some common texts in a certain language 
which remains unknown. 

eram kotikotigramatmake$u sawavabivisayasu ssq* 
oaTatibbttsaya likhitam-—Vtmolaprotka* a coBinoBlary on 
tho Lo^hwfcfllacofefofontfoTajo dasoribed by Har^mad 
^asfcri in his Dmnpiiii« CatfliogM 0 / 8kt. M88,inthe 
Government CoUeciion, Vol. I, p. 77. 

4 
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CoDsider again the fact that the aTdilable tei^te 
in various languages have no complete agree¬ 
ment there beiog in them many omissions and 
additions. The same is the case also with the 
translations of the texts in Tibetan, Chinese, Mon¬ 
golian, etc. Consider also the fact that happened 
just after the death of the Teacher about his teach' 
ing. When the Bhikkhus were weeping and lament¬ 
ing over the death of the Master, one Subhadda, a 
late entrant into the Order, said to other Bhikkhns: 
** Enough, Sirs* weep not, neither lament I We are 
well rid of the Great Samai^a. We used to be an' 
noyed by being told 'This beseems you, tine be¬ 
seems you not.' But now we shall be able to do 
whatever we like; and what we do not like, that we 
shall not have to do.” This was a□ index to the 
mind of a section of the people, and it led to the 
bolding of the different Buddhist councils. How the 
disciples of the Master, direct or indirect, differed 
in interpreting bis teaching is evident among 
others from the facts of the councils and the 
formation of a number of schools, every one of 
which claimed to be the true expounder. To this 
is to be added the evolntion of a number of inargas 
* wsys * called in the system yana ' vehicle,' such 
as Decfiylina, Brahma!^, Sravaka^^ Pratyekahuddha'*, 
or Hina'*, Maha!*, Mantra^, Vajra!*, etc.* 

Vinayi Pi^ka, XI. 1. I. 

XtA. pp. Id4*186; 8P. pp. 4e. 4S. BrahmaySn^ 

seems to be tbe same es ^ahAy&na. 
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The Master was one, and it is quite natural to 
think that his teaching in regard to the cessation of 
misery was also one. Why then this bewildering 
divergence ? 

As says M&dbavScSrya in dealing with Buddhist 
philosophy in his Sarvadarianasa^graha,^ the 
words of the Master were taken by bis disciples in 
different lights. It is true that be taught them 
the same thing, but owing to their varied disposi¬ 
tions they understood it differently. It is a com¬ 
mon experience that the same word conveys 
different meanings to different persons. For 
example, we quote M&dbavIcArya again, the sen¬ 
tence ' the sun is set ’ may imply to a thief that it 
is time for committing theft; to a Br^man, 
that it is time for saying bis evening prayers; and 
to an amorous mau, that it is time for meeting bis 
sweetheart. But what was meant by the speaker 
himself? That is a problem, the answer whereof 
is not very easy to give. The problem is the 
same in the teachings of the Buddha. 

Naturally in order to find out the truth we 
have no other course than to depend upon the 
patient and careful study of the works embodying 
the words of the Master as well as those d^aUpg 
with his life and teachings, always remembering 
what has already been said about their condition. 
Strange to say, we hnd that even in the oldest 


Qovi. Oriental Svriasi Poona. 1924, p. 19. 
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class of norks the teachers themseWes are coufroDt> 
cd with the sacie problem. Maoy facts or state> 
luents they come across, which appeared to them to 
be in apparent conflict with one another and they 
tried their best to reconcile them amving thereby 
at a synthesis. It is, however, to be noted that 
sometimes those statements, in the form they have 
been presented to us, are the words of the Master 
himself, or of the teachers or authors. But let not 
discrepancies in reported speech, however authori> 
tative, detaiu us, for, what we want to get down 
to is the central import thereof. 

But what do we And ? The Blessed One 
as a Bodhisattva was born for the welfare of all. 
He wanted to lead every one to the Anal goal, 
aud without doiug so he could not take rest. 
He trained the people who diSered according 
to the difference in their dispositions. In short, 
there were, as at present, three classes of bis 
disciples, viz. inferior, middle, and superior. He 
taught them all the same thing, no doubt, but in 
order to make it intelligible to all, he did it in differ* 
ent words, and it may be, in different languages, 
too, just as a mother does not give the same food 
to all h er sons of different ages. Yet, in both the 
cases stated above the thing which is essential is 
given to ail of them, and that thing is, in fact, the 
game, though the forma may differ. Exactly in 
the same way an expert physician does not give the 
same medicine to all his patients, but his mediome 
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diffei^ ici tliffereDt cases. Yet be cures all of them. 
Actually tbe Buddha is oftea compared to a great 
physician (vaidyar^G).^ And he himself is reported 
to hare said that physicians resort to diSereot 
kinds of treatments for different patients. Yet tbe 
medical science i^tra) is not self-contradictory> 
tbe difference of treatment is due to the difference 
in diseases. So tbe teachings of the Buddba 
do not differ, they remain always coo and (he 
same, but their application is different owing 
to the varied dispositions of tbe people* So a 
particular medicine is not meant for all, nor 
are all medidnes for one. And even .is what 
is medicine for one is not necessarily medicine 
for another, so a teaching of the Buddlia meant 
for one is no teaching for another." Yet the 

hiUicviflaTa, Bib, Znd., pp. 448, 456. 

LA, p. 204; 

vaidyi jatbuturava^St kriyibbddaia prekurvate 1 
a& tu ^trasya bhedo 'ail do^abbddilt tu bhidyatd II115 
tathubaui sattvasantfiaaiu kla^adoiair Tidufitem \ 
iodriyauaqs balaqi jOatTa nayaip d«4eini praqinrim U L16 
na Idedendriyabbedena Usaoam bliidyate maioa I 
akam ava bbavad yaoaip cDurgao) oftabgikaqi ^vam II11? 

LA, pp. 48-49 : 

deSanapi yatbu citra dc4yate vyabbicanil I 

de^ana bi yad anyaaya tad emyseyapyadeiana I 122 

itura aiure yadrad bbiaag dravyaxp prayacebati t 128 

38, p. 20 t97) : 

atury ituri bbiu^jyaip yadvad bbi^ pnyaocbati I 
uttuiatrarntatha baddbib sattTaoacp daiayanti Tai It 
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truth imparted through all the teacbiuge is 
the aame.^ 

The principle underlying this distinction is 
called ' skiliubess in method ’ (up&yakau4(Uya) of 
the Buddha, by which all discrepancies in his 
teachings can be explained. And so, though there 
are different as mentioned above, there is, in 
fact, not more than one y&na. He himself lb re^ 
ported to have said that it was bis sMIfubess 
in method that be manifested the three pdnos 
(referring to Sraoaka-, Pratyekahuddha-, and 
Buddha^ams): but there was only one ySna, 
one method, and one instruction of the Leaders 
(i.e. the Buddhas). All the highest men (puru- 
fottama) revealed a number of pure laws by 
means of illustrations, reasons, and arguments 
with their v&ried skilful ness of method. All 
of them, however* manifested but one yana 
(refening to the Buddka^ or Mahd’-yana) and 
introduced but one ydno on the earth." We 
• are also told by the Buddha himself that he 

fioilhirittcoivawki* 97*98 (Tib.), quot«d in tha 
Sarvadarianoeahyraka, Bombay Sanskrit Sarias, p. 45: 
daiaoA lokanlthauaqi aattvA^ayavaianugah f 
bhidyata bahudba ioka upuyur babubbih puuah II 
*• 8P, II; 

upayakouialya mamevarupaip 
yat trini yanany upadar^yimi i 
ekaip tu yaaaqi bi nayad ca eka 
aka oiyaui da4ao& nayak^aE(i || 69 
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has 'spokdD of the DevaySoa, BrahmajSiia, 
Takay<*tQa, Pratyekayana, and TafibSgatayaiia 
(=a Buddha-or Maba-yina). There is no end of 
yatMs so long as the consciousness ormiud {citto,) 
retoains in motion (pravartate), but isrbeu it turns 
back there is neither a yinat nor one who goes 
thereby. I say diSerenoe of y&nas, but this is 
only for the purpose of attracting the ignorant 
people.’ ** 

The above statemente are made, as is clear 
enough, from the Yogicltra point of vieiv. From 
the standpoint of the M&dbyamika6» Hagarjuna 
says in bis AT/raupamvoefasa,^’ that as there is 
no diference whatever with regard to the highest 
truth (dhamadkit}i‘^par/imart}ui) there is. In 
reality, no difference of Yet, the Master has 

darv^hi tebi punsottaoidhi 
prak&titA dharma babO fiduddh&h I 
d^taotokaib k&raoslMtubhi& ca 
upiyakautalyaSstt^r anek&h B 72 
sarre ca U da^ayl dkay&naai 
dkaca cft finam avatar ayauti Q 78 
♦> liA. pp . 185 a.: 

deT&y&nam brahmajanarp ^rfiTakiyaip tathaiva ca | 
tathAgatacp oa pratyakaip yaiUiii etuo vadSmy abatp If 203 
yinanStp nastj. vai niathk yavao cittacp pravartata 1 
oibta tu vv paravrtta na yonaip na tu yaymah if 204 
y^avyavaalha naiyasti y^abhedaip Tadimy abaip I 
parikanao&rthaip bSl^aaqi faaabbedatp vadaisy 

ahaipit205 

Bd. Tacd, JitAS, 1982; Prabbubhai Patel. IflQ, 
1982, Vol. YUI. p. 819 <21). 
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spoken of tliree yibias (Smvaka-, Pratyekabuddhv, 
and Buddba-y&na), but tliat only for leading the 
lieople to tbe goal {saii&vatara).** 

Attempts it87c been made to reconcile tbe 
difference of yinas also in other ways. We are 
told that tiiougl) ilie highest truth (paramMha) is 
to be obtained from tbe Mali&y5na, and as such 
only this is to be resorted to, yet tbe Master taught 
also tbe otiter t^wo Sr&raka and Pratyeka- 

buddha, for they like a staircase lead one to tbe 
MaliSy&na, and as such are meant for begioners 
In Buddhism or in Buddbiat philosophy there 
arc, as is \vell known, different views, such as 
z^iy^nat;Sda and iUnyavAda. I am not entering 
into details, l}ut I am only raising a question r 
How could the Teacher himseU have propounded 
tliene two opposite theories 7 How can be be held 
as the author of both of them ? There are texts 
accepted as the words of tbe Teacher himself pur* 
porting to say tliat all these three worlds are 

4* dbanoadhitior asambhedad jaaabbedo'sti &a prabbo i 
yauatritajam ikbyatarp tvayA aattvavat^atab H 
^Quoted is 8S. p. 14 (80), AdTayaTajra’a T^iiva- 
rafndraZi in AS, p. 22. 

Advayavajra's TaitvaratftSvah, p. 21: canu yodi 
m^isyanoxurnlta evSrthah param&ribo'ati asja (? atha ?) 
kimarthafp tarhi drivakapratyekaySne bbagsvan de^ilaTan. 
tas oa. mabayanapripyaprapaeartiiam ava SraTftka' 
pratyekayaoaniimkpat. tad uktam: 

idikannikaaatt^aaya paramartba^ataraQe \ 
upkyas tv ay am aatnbiiddhalb aop&Bam iva Birmi|ah B 


/ 
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TOtliing hnt inifn ‘ pure consdocaje^g;' ** and tliere 
are again :iicailar ioformiog us t]iat all is 

iunya ‘void/ Which of these two statomeots ie 
true ? It cannot be said that none of them is true» 
for both of them are held to be the speech of tlie 
Buddha (6ui(fh<i‘vqcnmi). If one of them la 
authoritative, the other is alao authoritative. If 
you rejeot one, you will have to reject also the 
other. So a reconciliatioa most be found out. We 
are told, evidently by the M&dhyamikas, that It 
cannot be denied that according to the Sage the 
world U nothing bntcitfa, but m reality he does 
not mean it, tliat teaching being meant only to 
remove the terror of the ordinary or ignorant 
people (bo/d) who are generally frightened to hear 
c' the profound doctrine of ‘voidness’ (ivnyaU), 
bdng not able to understand it thoroughly." It is 
further said: The teaching of the Master that the 
world of our every day experience exists is meant 
only for those foolish and child-Iike persons who 
are strongly attached to the existence of the 
world and are frightened even to bear of the pn>> 
found and subtle truth. But those who have a 

oitiAmdtraiu bbo jinapuli^ jad traidbahikaiQ. 
—ed. Ehader, p. 46: 55, fol. $ 5 ; 
Madhy^tnakSvatara (Tib.), VI. $3; 1*SP, 530: VM, p. IS, 
iuoyS era dhuta3b.'~KP, p> 94. 

MV. p. 376; SS, p. 30(08): 

jagat BArram iti y& de4Mi tauaeb I 
uttr&daparih&r&rd^Aip sa na tattvateb II 
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better intellect, bet are yet ill*witted, are taught 
that all this is only pure consciousuess (vi/^na), 
there being neither the perceiver nor the percep¬ 
tible. And those whose minds are freed from all 
sorts o! impurities by profound meditation for 
years are advised that all this is just like an 
imaginary town in the sky {gandluirotmagara)** 

How this reconciliation of di£eient views 
found in the canonical and most authoritative works 
on Buddhism has been carried further will be clearly 
seen if we quote here only a couplet from the 
MulairuxdkyamakAkcrikd of Nagarjuna (XVIII. 6): 

* The Buddhas have made known that there 
is the Self {Stmon) ; they have taught that there is 
not* Self (anStman); they have also taught that 
there is neither the Self nor the not-Self/ " 

** asti khalv it! zsil&di iagad iti jadijaae f 

bhSv&grihagrahavdSagaEpbhimuyabhiraTS D 71 

Tijft&uaaairam evedaip dtram jagad udabrtadi I 
gTShvagrahakabhadeua Tahitam majidaxaedbaea 0 72 
gandharTanagarakararQ saiyadTitayalafichanam | * 
ama;&naatakatpaugbabhiTa&aSuddbamadhMa il 73 

—38. p. 14. 

See also with regard to tha hni oi these thraa 
dagp ee of people the following sU&m is 8S. p. 19: 

evaip hi gambhiracavas padSrtban 

laa retti yas tain prati dedaoeyam I 

ast; &layah pudgala eva oati 

akandba ime va kh^u dh&isTaS ca II 

iitmety prai&apitacQ anatmety api daiitam i 

buddhair natoil na oan&tin& kadoid ity api dekrtam I 
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But how can it be ? How can the Buddha 
teach these opposite things ? The answer is, as has 
already been said, that all these teachings are not 
meant for one and the same class of people, but 
for dii^erent classes of them, viz. inferior, middle 
and superior respectively. 

The great difficulty in understanding the true 
sigDificaoceof the Buddlic-vacana, ' the speech of 
the Buddha,' is clearly shown in very authori¬ 
tative canonical works, such as the Latikavatdra 
&Dd theSaddlujrrmput^nka, in which the Buddha 
himself is reported to have taught his disciples 
as to how the actual meaning of a text is to be 
ascertained. In teaching the Buddha follows two 
nai/as 'principles' or ‘methods,* ois. siddhSnfanajfa 
and deiandnaya i the first means the method by 
which the conlcusion can be shown, while tbe 
other is tbe method adopted for discoursing. The 
former is meant for tbe wise (yogtn^), and tbe 
latter for the ignorante (bdlas).^ 

By tbe former one penetrates tbe truth, while 
by the latter one is acquainted with general in¬ 
structions on conduct gradnally leading to the final 
goal. 

Besides what has been said above, is to*'t? 
considered the following in regard to the nature of 
the scripture on which we are required to rely for 

nay0 hi dviTidhsip mahyaqi eiddh^to dddsna osvai i 
detent y&m oa bslaaira siddh&atatu 70gjo^ sharp II 
La, p. 172 (SI). See site pp. US, 171. 
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our conolusloQ. It is clear in the canonical 'works 
themselves that the sutras or passages or discourses 
thereof are not ol the same value as regards 
tlieir sigoificauce; for, while some of them give us 
explicit meanings the others do not do so, present¬ 
ing senses wbicli are not determined or are 
‘ intentional. ’ T hese two ki nds of su tras are called 
nUSriha and neyurika, respectively. The word 
nt^drtkd literally means ' the meaoiugof which is 
determined or explicit (vihhakfartka) while 
neyartha means ‘ tiie meaning of which is not de¬ 
termined (untioifa), but is to be determined, and 
as such causes various doubts.’ 

Confronted witli the dif&culty of arriving 
at the true sense the authors of the canonical 
works themselves were constrained to determine 
some chaiacteristics, by which these nltSTtlia and 
neySrtha sutras could be distinguished. And so it 
is said in the irya^Ak^ayamGli-siiira ^ that those 
sutras which are delivered for leading one to the 
way to salvation {mor^otJaidra) are mydrtka; 
while tlmee which are for leading one to the final 
result {phcldvat^ra) are nttartko. And the people 
are urged to follow the niiartJia sutras and not 
ones.^ 

Bee W, pp. 4S. 5Q7-8 ; Bcdhi$iiitoabh<lni. I; 
rrU; AS, IS, pp. 34^-7. 

** Quoted in MV, p. 48. 

KV, p. 48; MVt, 78; lutirthuOtrapretiaarapeDa 
bhevjtavjazp oa QeyerthaeutTBpratiefirecdDa. 
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But Daturally there was confuBlon and doubt 
as to tbe distiDciion betweeu these two kinda of 
diecoursea. And if we ask Candrakfrtti, be would 
tell us in Lis MadhyanaicavTlti (p. 42) that it is for 
tlie sake of those who fall into doubt as to whether 
a particular discourse refers to tbe absolute trutli 
or whether it conveys some iotentional {&bhipra- 
yiJui) meaniog, aod also for the aako of those 
who, owing to their slow uit, mistake a neyartha 
discourse for nlfarffto, that this work (i,e. Nlg&r- 
juna*8 3f«/fimadfit;a4uo’kokdnkd) was composed by 
the Teacher. 

In fact, the same view* is expressed bj the 
Buddhas themselves, as say the scriptures in a 
different way. It is said that in their teacliingB 
there is sondbob/idaya “ ‘ intentional speech.’ 
And this is very difficult to understand (dur* 
6odhi/a), for in elucidating tbe law the Tatb^ata 
uses various kinds of skilful means^ such as differ^ 
eot interpretations, indications, explanations, and 
illustrations.* 

Sandhebita^iia, $afidhibhafe. and landkivacana 

are eyoonycDS. See SP, pp. &4. 99. 60. 70. For the 
meajiiQg see IQQ. IV. 1S28, p. 987 0. 

ft*SP. n. 144: . ^ 

dedene najskJiDain 
upu;akau$al;am idarp varis^ham \ 
babflnj eeadhavacaneht oektsiu 
dorbodbyam etaqi bi adiksitehi II 
See ao(e 66. r 
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Tbis mndhahlid^ya or sayidh^cacana bas played 
a great part in the later development of Baddinem, 
such as the Vajray&cta and S&bajaySna. It has 
been the cause of vsrfoQS doubts with regard to tbe 
true sigoidcanoe of tests. And it bas given rise 
to two-fold oxplaoatioQ, esoteric and esoteric in 
Buddhism. This can be traced back even to the 
Laiik&vdi&Ta. Tbe five anantaryas ‘ immediate 
or uninterrupted ains/ commonly translated as 
five ' deadly sins ’ are well known in Buddhism. 
They are matricide, parricide, arfaaotcide, shed- 
ding tbe blood of a Buddliai and causing ecbism 
in tbe Order. This meaning is undisputed. But 
it is found in tbe (pp. 138-140) that 

this meaning is exoteric (bihija ); and there is 
another meaning which is esoteric i&dhy&tmifui). 
According to it (p. 140) tlie mother is tr^na 
‘ desire,’ ‘ lust;’ the father is avidiji * ignorance/ 
the Buddha is vijfi&na ‘ conaciousuess,’ tbe Arbat 
is the anuiayas * passions/ and the Order is the 
skendhas. So by tbe actions of matricide, etc., 
referred to above one acquires merit and not 
demerit. 

Let me here refer lo two gdtkas in tbe Dhamma- 
pffdo^ (294, 295) which run in translation as 
follows: 

* A true Brfibmana goes painless though he 
may have killed father and mother and two valiant 
kings, and destroyed a kingdom with all its 
subjects,' 
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* A true Brahmana goes paiulesSf though be 
may have killed father nod mother, aod two Br&b- 
mana kings and a tiger as the fifth besides.’ ^ 

What does this meau? In tbe same way as 
shown above mother means desire father 

egoism (samiindna), t^vo kings flie two wrong 
views of etemalism and nihilism (^d^ata- and 
ucchsda-drsti), the kingdom with all its subjects 
tbe six organs of senses and their six correspond* 
ing objects (dsddaio together with 

enjoyments (ncndirdf/a); two Brabmana kings &re 
tbe two wrong views as above, and the tiger is tire 
five hindrances (nti^ara^as), viz. sensuality, ill- 
will, sloth and torpor, worry, and wavering.® 

These identifications are due to some common 
qualities dhama)i either real or 

imaginary, of things which are identified. Por 
instance, if^na ' craving' is identified with 
mother, because as mother gives birth to a child 
so does craving to miseries. Por details one 
should be referred to the original works with the 
commentary where available. 

The use of sandhavacana or intentional speech 
is found also in Upani^adic texts, as the following 

m&tsracp pltararp buitv& rajaao dva cft kbattl^d*^ 
rattbara sSauctfarji b&otvi aoigho y&ti br&bmano II 
matarsrp pitanip haatvl r&joao dve ofr sottiye I 
Teyyftggba'PaAosmam hAotvA anlgho 

br&hmano H 

See Max MOIIer'a cbaerratioxia, 66B. Vol. X. pp. 

71 a. 
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passjige from the BfhaiMra^yaka Upanisnil (VI. 
•2.2) will show : 

* I have beard of two paths for raeo, one lead¬ 
ing to the fathers, the other leading to the gods. 
By these two (paths) all that lives moves on, 
wliatever there is between father and mother.’ ^ 

We are concerned here only with the last line 
of the stanaa quoted above. What are we to 
understand here by the words lather and mother ? 
They are used here not to imply father and mother 
in their ordinary senses* but to denote the sky and 
the earth (dyavapffWui),* which ate conceived as 
the father and the mother respectively by the old 
sages considering some common qualities existing 
between the two sets. This identification is 
bhaktit&dat as Yaska would express it* meaning 
yuwv&da ^statement meant figuratively.’ 

This sandkicacatiQ seems to have been indi¬ 
cated by the following phrase used frequently In 
the Brfihmaoas sod Upanisads: ’ The gods love 

what is invisible (paroAfi) and dislike what ts 
visible (pratyak^a).^ And it can be traced still 

sbMn def ftn&m uta martyixism i 
Ubhj&m idup vUvam sj&t eacsstj 
ysd snteri pitaraip m&tsrsfi ea N 
Of. in the same ssqm ths phrase y<id anicrS dy&va- 
Pfithivl in ihs sama Bpazuahad, 111. 8. 8*7. 

Soiapaiha Bfdhmai^a, VI. i. 1*S, ete.; Br. Tip., 
VI. etc.: parokeapri;& iva hi derSb pratiak?&dvi$ab- 


f 
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further back to the Kiddle-poems Id the Sambit&s 
or Vedic terts. 

Let me quote here ooe ot them in English 
from the Rigveda (IV. 68.$): '* Four are his 

horns three are bis feet (pada), bis beads 

are two, and his hands (hesta) are seven. 
Bound with triple bond, the strong one (or tbe 
sbowerer of bounties) roars loudlji the great god 
entered into the mortals.*’ ® 

Who is that great god P Commeotators differ; 
some say, he is sacrifice {yaj^) ; others say, the 
sun; while some others are of opinion that speech 
{iabda) is meant here. But who can tell what 
was meant by the sage himself to whom the 
mantra was revealed ? 

Be that as it may, there is not an iota of doubt 
that tbe employment of tbe sandhdvacana which 
is capable of being easily misunderstood by an 
untrained mind is one of tbe main causes 
that brought about a most lamentable degenera¬ 
tion in Buddhism in its later forms, such as tbe 
Vajray&na and the Sahajay&na. And if you care 
to know what this process finally led to I may 
refer you to a Buddhist Tantrio work named SkaU 
fdvtracon^owalmrommz^Rtrc, not yet pubdfidiTd, 
but described by the late lifah&mabop&dbyitya 

ds imgs irayo asya ffldi 

dve Sir^ sspta haetaeo ssya t 
tfidba baddho Tnsbbo rorsviti 
maho deTo iQsrty&i£ a 


6 
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Pandit Haraprasad Shastri.^ Tbera arc strong 
grounds for believing that if the eandkavacana 
were explained thoroughly the original forro 
of the VajraySna would not appear to be so revolt* 
ing, BO obscene, and so immoral, as it is generally 
regarded to be. This is a point regarding which 
1 fully concur with Dr. Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi-** 

I have placed before you the various difficulties 
one is to surmount in order to grasp the true 
teaching of the Buddha. I should also like to 
mention another difficulty. Consider the estent 
of the modern Buddhist literature that is growing 
daily in and outside India. It shows considerable 
divergency of viewe on various points, thus 
making the problem more and more complex. 

As we have already seen in some manner 
even the ancient teachers themselves were con* 
fronted with the same problem, viz. What did 
the Buddha say ? Various answers were given 
with strong reasons reconciling the texts 
which on a number of points appear to differ very 
widely among themselves. But the questions 
are: Gan we accept all the answers as true 
aiwve^ ? Are they all approved by the Buddha ? 

A Veacripiivc Caictogve of 8ht. MBS. m the Qovl. 
CoU4otion uad«r the eare ot the Asiatic Society of Benga), 
1917. Yol. 1. Buddhist MSS., pp. ISX ff. See p. Ids 
specially. 

See IHQ, 1980, VoL 77. pp. 380. 676, 
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It may be so, for like a good physician he instructed 
persons differently according to their particular 
needs* Or it may not he so, for we are told that be 
spoke of only one Tehicle (efca ySnfl).** A synthesis 
may be made of all that we have before us about the 
Buddha and bis teachings as presented by eminent 
teachers and scholars^ ancient or modem. But 
all that can be said with certainty about such a 
synthesis is that it is the opinion more of the 
teachers or the scholars who make it than of the 
Buddha himself. For (here is nothing to prove 
definitely that this and not that was actually 
meant by bim. 

1 may give you here an e^^ample. BadarSyana 
is the author of the Brahmoifitrafs and there is 
no doubt whatever that the doctrine that one 
derives frem this work can be only one; it may be 
dvaiUi 'duality,* or advaita ‘non-duality’ or 
‘ monism,’ or 9>i4htadmita * modified non-duality,’ 
or iuddJi&dvaita 'pure non-duality,’ or dixiitddvaitQ 
' duality and non-duality, ’ or something else; but in 
no case can it be all of them at the same time. 
Reconciliation of all of them has been or may be 
tried, but whatever that may be we are not con¬ 
cerned with it; for we want to know \rtiat“*the 
author, BadarSyana, himself said. 


ekam tu 7 &nam hi oa aka 
cka eiyarp nayakosam II 

8P, n. 6d. See also 70. 73; AAA, pp. 120-121. 
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In the same way we do not propose to leam or 
(leal here with the doctrines of the different 
vehicles, such as the Hinayina, Mahay an a, etc., or 
theories snob as iu-nyavo/lQ, etc*; but 

what we want to get at is the doctrine tliat the 
Buddha himself preached. 

Bat bow to proceed to ascertain it? Indeed, 
tJic way is one very difficult to tread upon. Yet 
we need not despair. There is a light to guide 
us, supplied by the Vedic sages to whom the same 
problem was presented with regard to the Vedic 
passages. They have said that the sense of the 
hymns is to be construed by the help of oral tradi¬ 
tion as well as reasoning. But to a person who is 
not a B@i> or to one wbohaa no profound meditation 
the meaning does not become manifest. And here 
is a short apologue: 

^Verily when the were prLSsing away, men 
inquired of the gods, "'Who shall he our R$i? 
They gave them tbe science of reasoning as Ba 
{tarhim f^m) for constructing the sense of the 
hymns. Therefore, what is decided by a man 
well-versed in the Veda becomes drsa or derived 
fromaB^i.’** 

'^eYnay recall in this connection the dialogue 
that took place between the Blessed One and 
^oanda just before the former's passing away r 

«• The Supplement lo Nintkia (NimktC’pariHfia), 

Xm. 11. 
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‘ Now the Exalted One addressed the Venerable 
Inanda and said; ''It may be, ^andn, that in 
some of yon the thought may arise, ‘ The word of 
the Master is ended, we have no teacher more! 
But it is not thus, Ananda, that you should regard 
it. The truths and the Rules of the Order which 
1 have set forth and laid down for you all, let 
them, after I ara gone, be the teacher of you.” 

These two statements, one Brahmanic and the 
other Buddhistic, are our guides, and with them 
let us proceed In search of what is the basic con- 
coptiou of Buddhism, a problem 1 propose to deal 
with in my uext lecture. 


&foAAponntr6Mnd<u{(a, VI. 1. 


LECTURE II 
The Main Pkodlbm 


In the first lecture I have shown, inter niia, 
that there is a great difficulty in ucderstanding 
the true teaching of the Buddha, for the cacooical 
works which are regarded as embodying that 
teaching as well as many other te?:ts based upon 
them, both ancient and modern, are conflicting 
in many respects, and often on a number of points 
which arc vital. This, however, is not peculiar 
to Buddhism, but also to other religions, and 
the older a religion, the greater are the 
diversities in its explanation. Yet, the human***^ 
mind must find its satisfaction by trying its 
best to understand what truth is. Let us 
therefore make an attempt to proceed with all 
caution in that direction. 

Before proceeding I would, however, ask you 
to pause here for a while to recall what was said 
in brief in my first lecture about tlie religious 
and philosophical atmosphere of the country in the 
age when the Buddha appeared. It is the past 
t^at makes the present. The sprout depends 
for its being on ibe seed which is, in fact, its 
previous state. In the same way the Buddha 
was made wbat he was by all that preceded him. 

It is quite clear that the way followed by bim 
was made considerably easy for bim by his ^ 
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predecessors. For ingtacce, you may lomember 
that we started from Vedic ritualism and saw 
bow faith in it gradually waned and finally 
vamshed away amoog such tbinkcrs; as the 
Veduntists, Sufikhyas, and others. We have 
also seen that the Vedic sacrifices, subsequently 
called dracya^yajihs * gaorificea with material 
things ’ had already begun to be interpreted 
esoterlcally, their outward forms being altogether 
discarded. And thus their place was taken up by 
what is called jilSna’yojUa * the sacrifice by know¬ 
ledge,’ which, as the Bkogapadgita would say, is 
far superior to dnivya^yajita. The Buddha sub* 
scribed to this view and rejected draoya-'yajfla in 
unmistakable terms. 

He did not, however, reject the performance 
of karma, but on the contrary, advocated it 
strongly. Like some of bis predecessors * be was 
a staunch believer in It and used to say tbat men 
are the inheritors of karma (kammad&fjad4i)f karma 
is tbeir very own (Irokarma is the 
cause of their rebirth (kammayoni), and karma 
is their refuge (kammapai^oratiu).* 

It is, however, to be noted that while the 
ritualists understood by karma mainly difterei^ 

^ Ibr iofttaoes. the VedaD.tme say id thcI^aUp., 
2: kurTSQQ eva bi karmuoi jijtviseo cbat&iu asmu^.~*Ooa 
should wish to Uvo a huDdrod years only performiog 
ksnuas.' The BliagavadyitS will lend here etrong support. 

» MK. in, p. 203; MP, p. 65. 
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Vodic rites and sacrifices, the Buddha along with 
the Vodautists and others took it io its ordinary 
sense, 'action'—action of body, mind, and speech. 
But with regard to spiritual advancement karma 
meant to him only mental action (manasaffi 
kurrna). This view also is not his own, as it is 
evidently found among some of hi a predecaasore. 
However, according to him karma is, in fact, no¬ 
thing but cetana (or citta)* * volition,* or ‘ mental 
action ’ (manasa^ karma), as Vasubandhu (AK, 
IV, 1) would express it. ‘ It is volition, 0 monks, 
that I call karma,'—declared the Buddha/ And 
it is emphatically said that there is no karma 
excepting thought/ 

Therefore, even such actions as danepdramitd 
' perfection of giving,* etc. are, in reality, not 
external, but intomal, and as such are only some 
particular citias. So we are told ' If it is held 
that danaparamiti is fulfilled by removing the 
poverty of the world, then bow can it be said that 

’ Hero cctond and oitta aro syDooymous. Sea MV. 
XVII. 1.2- 

* AN, HI, p. 416: cetaoAharp bhikkbaTO kamman 
ti va^ml, celayiiva kammorp kaxcti kayena vaeaya 
D3^a v&. 8ae U£, XVU. t-2 with MV; BAP, p. 472; 
AS, IV. 1. 

^ aattvalokam atfas bhijanolokam 
cittam eva rftcayaty a;^Qitram i 
karoiajaip hi jagad uktamMaaAip 
karma eittam avadhiiya oa uSati B 

It la quoted i& BAP, pp. 99, 472 ; Pafiaakraraat. P> 40. 
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the former Buddhas performed it ? For, the 
world is still poor. Therefore, when there arieee 
the dtia of giving up to all everything that is in 
one's possession, together with the reward there¬ 
of then that is called daMpaTamita. Therefore 
it ia only a cttia ,*' 

The whole teaching of karmyoga in the 
£bagavadgltZ centres round this interpretation 
of karma and it declares (IV. 29} that when the 
mind is free from all attachment one comioits no 
sin simply by a physical action.’ 

Id the same way like one or other of his pre¬ 
decessors already referred to in the first lecture, 
the Buddha rejected the authority of any scrip¬ 
ture and depended solely on pure reason ; he did 
not assign any place to God in his system, nor 
bad be any faith in the existence of the soul in its 
accepted sense ; he felt the impermanence of the 
world and consequently its unworthiness as an 
object of enjoyment; he renounced the world re- 
toainiiDg in that state till be lived after his en¬ 
lightenment ; be practised yoga and austerities, 
though their rigour was much lessened afterwards ; 
be accepted that it is ignorance (avidya^ tb^ 

« BA, V, 9-10 : 

ftdaridrai|i fagat danapanmita yali \ 
jagad dfiridram adyopi eg ksihain p&rvat&yiDaoi ir 
phalona saba aarvaa'^atysgaoittaj jaoa ’khUe I 
duQ(4>&racaUa prokia taamat ea cittam ara tu ]| 

^ ^uiraqi kavslaiii karma kur?aiuiapai)bi kilbi^in I 

7 
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cansea boQdage, and necessarily knowledge leads 
1o liberation; he believed also with some of his 
predecessors that until desire or thirst or craving 
{Hma, trind) is rooted out there is no hope of 
peace. With the hat two points wbiob are of 
vital importance I desire to deal more particular¬ 
ly as we proceed. 

But the qnestion is: What is it on which he 
laid the foundation of his religion ? What is it 
round which centered all bis thoughts and teach¬ 
ings ? Let me make here an attempt to £nd 
Out the answer, if I can, according to my 
light. 

Let me invite your attention, first of all, to 
a stanza in the Rigveda (X. 129. 4). It runs in 
translation as follows: 

'In the beginning there was K&ma 'desire/ the 
earliest seed of mind, and the sages in their 
hearts with wisdom found out the bond of 
being in non-being.’ ^ 

And if you consult S&yana who has commented 
upon it * he would tell you on an ancient authority 
riaat is desire that binds the world, there is 

s kftmas tad agra samavsitatagn 
maxLMo retab pratbamaip yad astt I 
sato baodbosi asatl niravindos 
brdi praO^yS kavayo manias n 
^ TaHiiriya Brihmafyt, Q. 8.9.5. ’ 
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CO other bond.’ About this we have the follow¬ 
ing in the Atharvaveda (HI. 29.7): 

' Who bath given this to whom? 

Earn a bath given to Eoma; 

Kama is giver, Kama xecipieBt, 

Same entered lato the Ocean/ 


Wbat doea the last line of this stanza mean 7 
Says a Vedic test itself: * Kama ie just like an 
ocean, as it has no end.’“ The same idea is 
expressed in other words in another Vedic work, 
t. e. the Atharvaveda, IX. 2. 23 : 

' Superior to the ocean art thou, 0 Kama, fury.’ ** 
And it is further said in the same Atbarva- 
veda, DC. 2.19-20, in which an entire hymn 
is found on Kama : 

' KSma was first born; not the gods> the 
fathers, nor mortals attained it. To them' art 
thou superior and always great To thee as such, 
0 Esjsa, do I pay homage.' 

' How great in width arc heaven and earth, 
bow far tbe waters fiow, bow far fire — to them 
art thou superior, always great; to tbae as such, 
0 Kama, do I pay homage. 

k£maba&dbwsm evedarp 
oaAyad astTba bandh&csm i 
1 ^ Tatfiiriya Brdhmanc, 11. 2 6. fi: asmudra Iva 
hi kamah na hi k&mwySato * 0 ti. 

&8madr^ aai kama maoro. 

1 a TvanslatioD by Wbtteey. 
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In a uumber of Vedio passages this kSma is 
ideotiBed with Agni* Bre.- And what this identi* 
Bcation is due to is not far to seek. Agni is nerer 
satisfied with any amount of fuel, just so kSma 
can in no way be satisfied with any amount of 
its objects. No better statement of it can be 
made than what Manu <11. 94), has done» and, I 
am sure, it is well-known to all of you: 

‘ ^ma is never e::tingui5bed by the enjoyment 
of desired objects; it only grows stronger as does 
fire with clarified butter.' ^ 

That the pursuit of kama leads one astray 
entangling in unthinkable miseries and sufferings 
is an idea that has guned ground more and more 
in our country from the Vedic times downwards. 
And so the sage declared: 

' When the kSmas that are in bis heart cease, 
then at once the mortal becomes immortal and 
obtains here (in this life) Brahman.’ 

^ [When all the ties “ of febe heart are severed 
here then at once the mortal becomes immortal.’ 

And be concluded saying that' here ends the 
teaching (etdoad anui&samm)/ 

• '* -'AV, in. 21. 4 : yodeto (^Agoi) viivad yam u 
batnazn sbub; VI. Sb.d. See Muir’s Ort^M 
TexU. Vol. V, p. 408. 

ca jatu kumab k&muiialin upabbogena iamyatl I 
bavjfQ kr^avartmeva bbuya evubhiTardbate II 
paeeiona. 

1 ’ Zatba Dp., VT. 14-10. 
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Id ibis coDDection I would ask you to refer 
to the ceJebrated dialogue betweea Death and 
Naeiketas in the aame work. Let me quote 
here only a few lines from it.’® 

Death said to Naeiketas; ^ Choose sons and 
grandsons who shall live a hundred years, herds 
of cattle, elephants, gold, and horses. Choose 
the wide abode of the earth, aud live thyself as 
many barrests as thou desirest. If you can think 
of any boon equal to that, choose wealth and long 
hfe. £e (king), Naeiketas, on the wide earth. 
I make thee the enjoycr of ail desires (kamanani 
tod kSmabhajairt karomi). Whatever desires aco 
difficult to attain among mortals, ask for them 
according to thy wish:—thesefairmaidens with 
their chariots and musical instruments,—such are 
indeed not to be obtained by men, —be waited 
on by them whom I give to thee, but do not ask me 
about dying.’ 

And here is the reply of Nadketas r 

‘ These things last till to-morrow, 0 Death, 
for they wear out tho vigour of all the senses. 
Dven the whole of life is short. Keep tbcc thy 
horses, keep dance and songs for thyself. No man 
can be happy by wealth.’ ” 

Now let u8 turn to the life of tbe Buddha. 
There is irreconcilable diversity of opinion with 

IS Op. e«., I. 28*20. 

* ^ Trauslfttion by MarUiUIsr. 
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regard to wliat be actually taught. But there is 
entire agroecaent oq the point that he had to 6ght 
very bravely with all hie power against his terrible 
enerciy> Mara, the evil ooet whom he completely 
defeated at the end. And it is only after this that 
he became JBuddJia. This conquering of MSra 
described so elaborately and in ornate language 
by writers or so nicely depicted by painters has 
rightly occupied a permanent place in the stones 
of his life. Indeed, one may ignore, if one so 
desires, all the other events in the life of the 
Buddha, but one can in no way overlook the 
fact of his having conquered M^a. 

But who is that Mara? Nothing bnt the 
peracmjfied knma. The word Mara which is 
derived from the root ^/mT * to die ’ actually means 
' death" and, iu fact, there is no difference whatever 
in meaning between it and mrtyu which is also 
a derivative of the same root. And if the tremen¬ 
dous evil that kama causes to a man is taken into 
consideration there will be no two opinions on 
the matter that there is no word better than 
mara that can properly be applied to mean 
kSma. 

*• Leaving aside all the other utterances that 
the Blessed One made about the evil consequences 
of MSra or k&ma» the root cause of all sorts of 
suffering, I would ask you to pay attention to 
the passage quoted below which, according to a 
tradition, is said to have been his first speech after 
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his SDUgbtsrtment: 

' Through birth sod robirth’B eodleds round, 
Seekiz^ in vnin, I hostaiiod on, 

To find vfha fcamod this odidoe. 

What miaary 1—birth iocassactly j 

0 builder I I’ve discovered thee I 
This fabric thou ehalt ne'er rebuild I 
Tbj raftera all are brohen oov, 

And pointed roof demolished lies I 
Thia mind has demolition reached. 

And aeen the last of all desire I' 

The religious systems and literature of the 
country is full o| this idea of kama and its extinc¬ 
tion, though they differ sometimes very widely in 
the matter of details. You know how it is de¬ 
scribed throughout the test of the Bhagaoadgiia. 
As the root of evils it is called there the ' great cod* 
suming’ imahS^arui) and the ‘ great evil ’ (mchd- 
p&fmian), and is regarded as a * great and constant 
enemy ’ (mchd^afru and nityaDoirin), And with 
regard to its cessation we are told there thus : 

‘ Only he attains peace within whom all desires 
merge as rivets merge in the ocean, which is ever 

Dhammapada, 16S*154: 
enek&jatisaipsaraip sandhavfesaip soibbisarii I 
gabakSrain gaveasnto duhkba joti pnneppuoam n 
gahfik&rska dittho 91 puna gobam n& Hhact I 
sabba to phasukS bhngga gsh^taqi visaUbbfitem < 
viBfrakb&ragataqioittsin ts^bSnaqi i^yam aijha^ H 
Sng. Tran, from Warren's fiuddktrm in TnmsZoffm, 
1922, p. 83. 
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full and ever uDmoved; but it can never be attained 
by him who cherishes desires. * 

' One who having abandoned all desires goes 
onwards without attacboient and being free from 
the idea that Mt is I * and * this is miner’ attsuos 
peace.' ^ 

The two great epics of the country, the Ramfi- 
yana and the MababbSrata, clearly show the evil 
consequence of kSma from beginning to end. 
laiidasa has touchingly depicted in bis KvmSra- 
sambhaca that until Madana * Cupid ’ or K&ma was 
reduced to ashes F&rvat! could not realise the joy 
of her union with Siva, the embodiment of eternal 
bliss and peace. The first union of Sakontals 
with the king, in the Abhijnanaiakunialat was 
not a happy one when both of them were attracted 
to each other owing to the strong impulses of 
kama. But the real union of them took place in 
the last act of the drama when the heart of each of 
them was free from passion and full of pure love. 
Instances need not be multiplied. 

Now, there is another thing to which the 
Buddha directed his attention, following here too 

apOxyamioui Maldprati^thsip 
s&madram spafi pravi^anti yadvad f 
tadvftt k^a yaiTi pravidanti sarve 
sa ^oatim apno^ Qs kamakami II 
vihaja kaman yafi aarvlQ pucoAqi^ carati niaprbab I 
ninnamo ojrah&CkSrab sa iaatim adbigaccbati II 

n. 70-71, 
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the foot-steps of Lis predecessors. Undoubtedly, 
desire is the cause of sorrow. But its other 
causeSj such as hatred asd self^ceutreduess, are 
also often mentioned. These are, however, asso¬ 
ciates, so to say, of desire, from which they arise. 
But apidya ' ignorance ’ is held also to he a cause 
of sorrow. As desire comes from ignorance it is 
the root cause of sorrow. The Blessed One ia 
reported to have said once: 

* Just as in a peaked house {hti^gdra), 0 
Brethren, whatever rafters there are, all converge 
to the roof-peak, resort equally to the roof-peak, 
all go to junction there, even so, whatever wrong 
states there are all have their root in ignorance, 
all may be referred to ignorance, all are dsed 
together in ignorance, all go to junction there.' ^ 

And again: 

‘ Whatever misfortunes there are here in this 
world, or in the next, they all have their root in 
ignorance (avijjdmulaka), and are given rise to by 
longing and desire.' * 

Avidyd means non-perception or wrong percep¬ 
tion of truth The man who does not perceive 
or wrongly perceives the truth imagines things 
which are in reality not in existence ; and by 

6K, XX. 1. Trana. by Mn. Itbys Davids. 

ftivuifc^o (I 40), p. 34. 

tattve ’pratipattir mithy&pratipatUr ajfiaiuuo 
STidyS. SSixftamb^Htta quoted i& 68. p. 232 ; BAP, 
p. 862 ; MV, p. 654. 
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doing 80 be thinks evil to be good. And naturallj 
there nriaes desire, and once it comes forth it leads 
him astray bringing about his ruin ; as says the 
Bkagaoadgtid (II. 62'63): 

* Man musing on the objects of the senses 
conceives an attachment to them ; from attach¬ 
ment arises desire; from desire anger> from anger 
delusion^ from delusion the confusion of memory» 
from confusion of memory the destruction of 
reason (budd^^), and from the destruction of 
reason he comes to ruin.* 

Now the cessation of desire follows that of 
ignorance. And ignorance disappears only when 
there is knowledge (oidi/d) or perfect wisdom or 
‘ perfection of wisdom * (projfldpSrQmitc), as the 
Buddhists would express it. 

On this point, up to this, there is complete 
agreement between the Blessed One and most of 
bis predecessors. But after this they differed 
widely from each other holding diametrically 
opposite news with regard to the Truth, the object 
of their knowledge or wisdom. 

According to the sages of the Upanifads the 
*tn 2 tl? is Atman, and, as we have already seen In 
the first lecture, when this Atman is perfectly per¬ 
ceived or realized there remains absolutely nothing 
that can be desired, all desires being completely 
satisfied. VT^e are told in an Upanifad (Ch. Up.;^ 
7U. 26.1-3): 
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‘The Infinite (h^iuman) indeed is below, above, 
behind, before, right and left—it ie indeed oil this.’ 

‘ Now follows the declaration of the Infinite 
as 1: I am below, I am above, I am behind, 
before, right and left—I am all this.’ 

' Next follows the declaration of the Infinite 
as the Self {^tjnan) : Self is below. Self is above,. 
Self is behind, before, left ar^ right^Self ia all 
this.’ 

‘ He who sees, perceives, and understands this, 
loves the Self, delights in the Self, revels in the 
Self, rejoices in the Self—he becomes a svar^j 
(self-resplendent); be ie lord and master in all 
the worlds.’ 

Again it is declared by a sage (Br. Up., lY. 4. 
12) r * If a man understands himself (dtfnan) say¬ 
ing This lam” (opum as^^U), what could he 
wish or desire for the sake of which he should 
pursue the body ? ' 

In faot, according to these seers there is only 
the Self without a second. And that being so, 
there is nothing that could be an object of desire. 
Nor is there anything to be frightened of. It is a 
fact that when there are two there is a possibility 
of fear. When there are both, a tiger •and a* 
man, the latter has the cause to be frightened. 
Here ia a very short, yet very interesting story 
from an TJpani^ad (Br. Up , I. 4.1.2); 

In tbs beginning there was only Self. He 
looked round and saw nothing except himself. 
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And he was afraid. And therefore every one^ 
when alone> is afraid. But he thought to himself 
‘ As there is DOthing but myself why should I 
fear.’ His fear passed away, for verily it ie the 
second ooly from which fear arises (dvitiyad vci 
hhayafti hhavati). 

Thus by realizing the Self one becomes 
completely free not only from desire but also from 
various kinds of anziety, trouble, and sorrow. 

Other teachers besides the Ved&ntists, who 
believe in the theory of Itmaa, are also of 
opinion, that it is through the extinction of desire 
that one can attain to salvation. For instance, 
the Yajhikas or Mimficpsists who are mainly coq' 
earned with Vedic rites and ceremonies warn 
their followers in unmistakable terms against the 
performance of karmas or ceremonies done 

from interested motives and advise the doing only 
of such karma as is indispensable or obligatory 
and occasional (nitya and luUmittika). 

The followers of the bhakU^marga * the path 
of devotion ' having absolute faith in the Supreme 
Being have found a very easy way of getting rid 
of all desire. They keep nothing for themselves 
1iavii% dedicated all to their Lord. 

From the BkdgoData Purdna, the best of the 
devotional works of ttie country, I should like to 
quote a few words of Frahlada, the embodiment 
of perfect devotion. The Lord appeared 
before him and asked him to choose a boon which 
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He would folfil for He always fulfils the deures 
of every one. And the following ie PrahlAda’s 
prayer by way of reply : 

* Ever since I was born, I have been attached 
to ibe objects of desire ; don’t tempt me again 
with those boons I 1 am frightened of them and 
feel disgusted with them. 1 want liberation and 
have taken refuge in Thee. Certainly, 0 Lord^. 
it is in order to test whether I am a true servant 
of Thine that Thou hast tempted me, Thy devotee, 
by inducing me to the objects of desire, which 
are simply a bondage for the soul and the seed of 
the scviaarA ; otherwise, it would not have been 
possible for Thee whose heart is full of compassion. 

A servant who wants some desirable things from 
bis master is not a true servant, yea, be is, in 
truth, a trader ; nor is he a true master who oilers 
his servant the desirables in order to keep his 
dominion over him. lam Thine devotee with no 
desire whatsoever, and Thou art my Lord without 
any expectations. The objects of us both are not 
like those of a king and his servanti Yet, if, 0 
Thou who art the greatest giver of gifts, sbouldst 
grant me a boon, pray, grant me, 0 Lprd, ^ 
this, that no desire (kdm), might arise in my 
heart t ’ ” 

aiA m&Ep pralobbftyot^attyisakbaip kiime^u tair varaih I 
tatsaAgabhlCo nirri^vo muaauk^us tvum upSgatab H 
bhftyaUk^ai^jijii&dur bhoklaip lames'? aoodayat | 
bhavin saqislrabijesu hrdayagraathi^u prabbo I 
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Thewdf of ces&atron of desire suggested hy 
the followers of TSntricism is very peculiar. 
According to them it is desire itself bj which the 
wise can remove desire. They tell ua r ' Just as 
one takes out water from the ear with the water 
itself, or a thorn with a thorn itself, so the wise 
remove desire with desire itself. Just as a 
washerman makes a cloth clean by removing its 
dirt with some dirty matter, so a wise man makes 
himself pure only with what is impure. Or as a 
looking glass becomes clean when rubbed with 
dust, just so things which are offensive are for 
the annihilation of offence when enjoyed by the 
wise. A lump of iron when thrown into water 
surely sinks, but when flattened out and shaped 
into a vessel it not only floats on water but enables 
others also to do so. In the same way when the 
mind is strengthened by wisdom it remains free 
even while enjoying the things that men desire 
and at the same time helps others to obtain free* 

cacyath» te ’khiiagoro gha^t» kanjQatmuii.h I 
yaA tu && sft bhrtyoh yti vaulk || 

sSlalno Qft vv bbr&yah svlminy fttmaoah I 
oa BvSiu bbrtiyatah ivarByaoi b«bati yo r&ti o&Sifab II 
abftrp tv alumae tvadbfaakCfts tvaip oa svamy anapU* 

raysh i 

Q&nyatheh&vayor arbho raiasavakayor tva Q' 
yadi dasyaei me aatba variiua tvaqi varadarsabha i 
bpdy aa^uprobam bbavatas tu vrue varam II 
BhSgcuata VH. 10.2*10. 
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dom. Tb© object of desire when enjoyed by the 
UQwiBe becomes a fetter to him, but to the wise 
the enjoyment does not work against liberation. 
Poison when taken in accordance with proper 
method acts like life-giving ambrosia ; but even 
good food, such as ghee, cake, etc. if taken im¬ 
properly, acts like poison. Ohee mixed with 
honey in equal portion becomes poison, but tbe 
same thing taken according to roles becomes an 
excellent tonic saving one from tbe ravage of 
senility and disease. As copper blended with 
quick-silver becomes faultless gold, just so tbe 
impurities or passions (kle^s) to those who know 
what true knowledge is, are efficient in causing 
good.* ** 


ed. frsbhubhb 

Series, 1933: 

ksrnaj jalftip jalsnaiva kantaksnaiva I 

rSg69ai?a tsths ragsm uddhwanii toant^ab H ^*7 
jathaivs rajako Tsstraip malenaira tu DirmaJam i 
kuryad vidviioB taihatoiaRam zaalesalTa tu ninna- 

lam II38 

yatba bbavaii aarpiuddbo rajoDirgbrstadarpa^ab I 
sevitas tu tatba Tijfiair do^o doeatm&ianah fl 69 
lauhapiRd^ }ala k^lpto majjaty «va tu kevalam I • 
patnkrtarp tad av&oyaip larayst tarati avayam II40 
badvat patrikrcaip aitiaxp prajaopayaTidbloatab I 
bbufijano muoyate kaman mocayaty aparan api B 41 
durvijfiaih aavitah kSimah kamo bbavati baodbanain I 
sa &VA aevito vijnaib m nlryt p^pqi^dh ftkftfr n 42 
yathaira vidbivad bbuktacp Tisam apy amfb&yate I 
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Let US now turn to the Blessed One, the 
Buddha, What is the truth according; to him ? 
As we have seen, there is great difference as 
to what he actually taught. Scholars are still 
carrying on discussions oTer the point. Yet, it is 
agreed on all hands that the truth as propounded 
by him is Andfman—a doctrine diametrically 
opposite to that held by most of bis predeces* 
sors. 

But how could be arrive at that strange con* 
elusion in the face of the Upaniaadic doctrine of 
Atman with which the atmosphere was so much 
surcharged ? It seems to me that it is the Upa* 
niiadic doctrine of the Self itself tliat led him to 
arrive at such a dedsion. That desire is to be 
rooted out was his strong conviction, which was 
also the conviction of his predecessors. And he 
searched within himself where that desire is, 
where if comes forth, and to find what its cause 
is. It is evident in our daily experiences 
that whatsoever we love we desire. And 
the more we love it, the more we desire it. 
Now what do we love most In the world ? 

duibbuktei;! ghrtapup&dl balaTSt tu Q 48 

ghftazp o» n»Mlhi.igarpyiiH«ni aunaipittp 

vrajgt I 

tad era ridhivad bhuktam utk^^aip tu rasayao^ B SO 

rasaapr^tezu yatlii Hmrup niido^acp kgfi^aaaip 

bhavat I 

jn&Aavidaa tatb& aamyak kle4&h kaiy&Qaa&dbakib i 51 
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It is the Self. We can give up all that we have,- 
but wo tremble at the very idea of giviog up the 
Self. Offer the kiogdoca of the heaven and 
tell a man that be may accept it, but only on 
condition that be Bhall give up his life. Certainly 
be would not accept the offer. What can he 
do with that kingdom when be bimaelf » no 
more? So the greatest love we feel is for the 
Self, for there is nothing dearer than it. 
Therefore it is said in the ZTpaxiiaad (Br. 
Up., 1.4.8): 

‘ It is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, 
dearer than all else, and nearer tlian anything. 
And if one were to say to one who declares another 
than the self dearer, that he will lose wbat ia 
dearer to him, very likely it would be 00 . Let 
him worship the self alone as dear. Hie who 
worships the self abne as dear, the object of bis 
love will never perish.’ 

In fact, the sole object of love is the Self. 
We love other things, no doubt, but it ie only 
owing to its relation to them. In reality, loving 
others we love nothing but the Self, as the 
following passage of the Upanitad (Br. Up., 11. 

4. 5), which is very welhknown to most of 70 U, ' 
expresses very clearly: 

^Verily it is not for the desire for a husband 
that husband is dear, but it is for tbo desire for 
the Self that the husband is dear. Verily it is not 
for the desire for a wile that the wife is dear, but 

g 
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it is for tho desire for the Self that the wife is 
dear. Verily it is not for the desire for a son that 
the son is dear, but it is for the desire for the 
Self that the eon is dear. Verily it is not for the 
desire for wealth that wealth Is dear, but it is for 
the desire for the Self that wealth is dear/ And 
so on. 

Thus tbinkiug over the nature of the Self as 
expressed in the above or similar passages of Upa- 
nitiads some of our aocieot sages resorted to a 
particular way of realiziog it, as has been 
described in the first lecture, in order to put a final 
stop to sufiering, and declared (Br. Up., II. 4.6) 
in the words of Yfijfiavalkya to his beloved wife 
Maitreyt: 

‘ Verily the Self is to be perceived, to be heard, 
to be thought, and to be meditated, 0 Maitrejl, 
by perceiving, hearing, thinking, and understand¬ 
ing the Self all this is known.* 

It is not that the Blessed One did not 
accept it. But bis perception or realixation of the 
Self was quite difierent from that of the aotaal 
followers of the Dpani$ads, though there was no 
difference with regard to the fulfilment of the 
* purpose for which the realization of the Self is 
meant. 

There is no doubt whatever that be felt that 
the greatest object of one*a love is the Self, and 
neoeasarily the greatest desire one cherishes is for 
the Self. But he also felt that when there U 


X' 
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desire there must be its evil conaequcnces—suffer- 
lugs and zolseries. He is reported to bave said 
once to ViBikbi (C/dSHo, VIII. 8) who just lost 
her Tery dear grandchild : 

* Whatever grief, lameutation, or sorrow in 
different forms, there is in the worlds is aU dvze to 
love. If, however, there is no love, these axe also 
cot there. Therefore, those who have love no- 
where in the world are free from grief and are 
happy. So one who wants what ia stainless acd 
sorrowless {vir&ja and asoha^ntrvai^) should 
make love nowhere in the world.** 

With this attitude of the mind and being 
strongly inlluenccd by the idea of the traositori- 
ness and sorrowfulness of the world, and thinking 
again and again over the characteristics of the 
Self, eu. independence, permanence, and blis^ul- 
ness, as propounded by his predecessors in the 
Upani^ads, he searched in his heart as to where 
that Self is. He found it nowhere. He perceived 
that Self ia only in name or merely an idea 
ipTajrUiptisat), and not in reality (dravyasat). For, 

ye keo: sokix parideTjtsrp v& 

dukkhS ea lokescDim aDekarups I • • 

piyarti patieeeva bbavanti ote 

piyo aaante na bbaTaoii ete II 

tauaa te eukhiDo vltnaoka 
yesaip piyam n'etthi kubifi oi loke I 
taama aaokaip Tiiajaqi patthayaQo 
piyatp pa kayiratba kubtfi ci ioke If 
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that wLich is held to betiio Self bas not the nature 
described above- Wlmt is it then'? Nothing 
but the five s&flndlwj, 9iz. tupa 'material form,’ 
vedana * teeUng,* savijfid ‘perception/ samsknTO 
‘co-efficients of consciousness and ci/fioJta ‘con¬ 
sciousness.’ He would analyse each of them and 
put searching questions to his disciples in order 
to bring home to them the actual truth about the 
Self. Here I should like to call your attention to 
the following passage in an abridged form, found 
in the Vinaya Pitaka {Makdvngga, I. 6.38-47) and 
either fully or partly in many other places in the 
canon r 

Then the Blessed One addressed the band of 
the five monks: 

‘ The material form, 0 monks, is not the Self. 
If it were so, 0 monks, the material form would 
not be subject to aickness, and it would be possible 
to say of the material form “ Let my materiel 
form be so and ao, and not so and so.” But inas¬ 
much, 0 monks, as the materia! form is not the 
Self, it is subject to sickness, and it is not possible 
to say of it, ** Let my material form be so and so, 
and not so and so.” 

<3n the other baud, aa the material form, 0 
monks, is not the Self, it is subject to sickness, 
and it is not posaible to say of it, ” Let my mate¬ 
rial form be so and so, and not so and so.” 

Now what do you think, 0 monks, ia the 
material form, permanent or impermanent ? * 
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* IcQpermdnoQt, Sire.' 

* But is tb&t wbicb is impermancot, sorrow or 
joy ?’ 

‘ Sorrow, Sire.* 

‘ Now that which is impeiiDaoent, full of 
sorrow, and subject to chauge, ie it possible to 
say of it, This is mine, this am I, this is my 
Self ’ 

‘Certainly not. Sire.' 

Similarly he dealt also with the remaining four 
aggregates (sloindlzas): feeling, perception, co¬ 
efficients of consciousness, and conscloueDess, 
leading the monks to the same conclusion as with 
regard to the material form, that is, of none of 
them it is possible to say This is mine, this am 
I, this is myself.’* Then be proceeded r 

'Perceinng this, 0 monks, the learned and 
noble disciple feels an aversion (ntrueda) for oil 
the aggregates beginning with the material form, 
and feeling an aversion for them be becomes 
divested of attachment (virdga), and by the 
absence of attachment he becomes free, and when 
be is free he becomes aware that he is free, and 
he knows that rebirth is exhausted, that Buccessful 
is bis life that he has lived and bis duty is* 
fulfilled, and there is nothing for the world.* 

AIbo from other discourses that he gave to bis 
disciples from time to time it is evident that accord¬ 
ing to him there is no identity whatever of each 
of the aggregates with the Self (rupaTv ndtmi, 
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etc.); DOC is the Self with it (rSpooon naiva 5tma, 
etc.), like a tree with its shade; cor is it id the 
Self rupam, etc.)« like fragraoce ia a 

flower; nor is the Self io it (iWtma rSpe, etc.), as 
a gem io a basket.” 

Thus and in various other ways, too many to 
be meotiooed, the existence of a permanent Self or 
^tman, as accepted in other systems, was utterly 
denied by the Buddha, thereby pulling dowm the 
very foundation of desire where it can rest. 

Mark here the trend of the discourse quoted 
just above which drives at emancipation through 
the absence of desire or attachment that arises 
from the notion of itman. 

Now how this desire springs up owing to the 
notion of Jtman is shown very dearly in some 
passages, the substance of which I give below: 

If one knows that really there is Atman his 
notion of' I’ (ahon/edra) does not disappear, and 
cooseqnently one's suffering does not cease. For 
when there is the cause there is the effect. When 
a man sees that there is £tman he identides bis 

SN, III. 3 (tn(h the A^hakathS) ■ rupam attato 
samaaupaaaaQt), rupavantam va attaaam>attaDi ta rupam, 
^apaaoSim v& atiauam. ah am rOpam mama rupaca, 

SS, p. 21; 

rQpaqi uataia rupavao uaiTA catmS I 

hipa Qatcaa rQpam itmany aeao ca 9 
See Nagarjuna'a (Pnendly Spittist) in the 

/oumal of Pdi Ttzt Sooiaby, 1886, p. 16 (Tdrae 49). 
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body wlih it, and tliero arieoa his lasting love !or 
it. This love rouses thirst for comforts and 
the thirst prevents him from realizing the 
deficiency of the objects be wants''to enjoy. And 
be imagines the things that be desires to be good 
and loves to think that * they are mine,' and 
adopts means for Ibeir attainment. When there 
is the notion of the Self> there arises also the 
notion of the other than the Self, and owing to 
this division of the Self and the other than the 
Seif, there spring np the feelings of attachment 
and aversion, and being bound to these two 
ail evils arise.” So one extols the Blessed 
One: 

‘If there is the notion of*I' (cAo«ft5ra) in 
the mind, the continuity of birth does not cease, 
nor goes away the notion of * I ’ from the mind 
if there is the notion of Atman. And there is no 
other teacher than you in the world advocating 


ii ydjpaiyatv atmSn&ra tuySham :ti t 

eneb&t euklieau fny&tii tr^pu tiraskunta 9 

gimadar^ paritr^an niuneii tateadhaoacn upodaita I 
tanStm&bhiaive^o yivat tavet tu sarpaArat^ R 
atmaoi aati paraaaiiijnA evaparavtbhv^U parigi;aha* • 

dvasau | 

ansyob sampratibaddbAb eorva do^h prajAyanta U 

‘H^uotad as of Xciryap&da (—NSgurjuna) in tha BAP, 
p. 492, as wall as in the Commantary by Goparatoa on 
the Soddarianaiamucoaya, Bib. Ind., p. 102. The last 
karika ia quoted also in the AAA, p, 97. 
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tbe absence of Atman. Tberefore> there is no 
other fioy than your doctrine for deliverance.’ “ 

So says Candrakirtti in bis MadJiyamak&wtiTa 
(VI. 12$); * Having seen by wsdom all the 
passions and evils arising from tbe view of 
Atman {satkSyadffti}, and having also known that 
tbe object of it is Atman, a Yogln denies its 
existence.” * 

And ^ntlraksita tells us, that liberation 
follows tbe cessation of the notion of ' I’ ia on 

It is said to be of Stot)rakar» (M&tpoota). The 
orrgiDsI runs: 

sebaAkaro manaai na lamazp jaoQaprabandho 
nfihahkarai oolati hrdayad atmadrs^u ea satyflm t 
Donyab dtista fagati bbavato Daati nairfttmyavSdi 
niinyae tasmad upaiamaTidhes tTacmBtad aeii margah | 
—Quoted in TSP. p. 905; aa an agama in the llkS of 
Aicaryacaryacaya (wrongly named Caryaaoryaomi^apa), 
ad. Eara leased Sbastri in bis Boudd^ Qcna o Doh&. 
VaAglya Sabityap^fad, 1S23 B.S., p. 61; A£. l£i p. 2S0. 
Bee also tbe following stsnza in Silanka’s Tikfi on 
the SfltrskfiaApo.Sttfnz, Igaaodayadsmiti. 1921, I. 1. 1 
(p. 18 a): 

mamfibam iti cai^a yavad abbfm&nadabajvarab 
krtSntamuk^am eva tarad itl na praMntyunnayab \ 
yadabeukbapipasitair ayam asSv asartbottaraib 
parair apasedah kuto ’pi ksthaoi apy apakr^yata 9 
satl&yadrftiprabbavun aie^n 
klei&rpt oa do^amt oadbiyS yipa^an t 
etm&nam aaya vi^ayaqi oa buddbya 
yo0 karoty atmaoi^dbam eya D 
MA, VI. 130 ; MV, p. 840; sea T8, 8489, 
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opinion held even by the heretics But 

this DotioD of ' I* does not cease if really there is 
the existence of Xtman.^ 

The denial of £tman is called nairSitinya 'the 
state of being devoid of Itman.' Radically the 
word S-tman means 'nature* {svdbliSva 'own 
being ’), which never undergoes any change, nor 
depends on anything for its being. The Self is 
called ^tman, because, according to those who 
believe In it, it has the nature just described and 
of which it is never devoid, and necessarily it is 
held to be eternal. This nairdfmya is two>fold : 
j>ndgQlanaiTaimya and d/^arwantiirafiHi/fl, PudgaJa 
is nothing but what is known to us by such terms 
as satioa, jita, purti$a^ and itman, etc., that is, the 
Self. By pvdgalnnaiTdhnya we understand that 
what is believed to be a pudgala or self has no 
independent nature of its own and consequently 
no existence in fact, and therefore it is not a thing 
in reality {tastusai), but exists merely in imagina¬ 
tion as a name, a term, a designation, a convention 
for serving the purpose of ordinary life. Similarly 
tbs d/tartfms or things around us have not their 
dtniau or nature, because they depend for their 
being on causes and conditions (pr^tilyasaniut’ ^ 
pdda). This is dharmenflird/wya. 

Desire, the cessation of which is sought for, 
naturally requires for its very being both a subject 


10 


TS, 8408. 
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and tin object. Therefoce» while by pudgaJanair^ 
tinya its subject is denied* it is dJiarnuinaiTStmyo 
that removes its object. Tbu6> there being neither 
the subject nor the object, there is no room for 
desire to come forth, and therefore none 
for ite evil consei^uences, sorrows and miseries. 

When we find the Blessed One often declar¬ 
ing that these three worlds are only cilia or 
vijwna * consciousness,’ we approach a very 
important and influential section of his followers, 
known as Yo^ciras or Vilfianavadins. They 
are believed to have truly expounded the signifi¬ 
cance of that and similar utterances of the 
Buddha. They declare that the only real thing 
is * consciousness * which is momentary, and they 
utterly deny the existence of all external things 
which are said to be just like the phantoms creat¬ 
ed in dream-state. They explain to ub also the 
two-fold nairatmya^ pudgalanairdimya and dhar- 
manairatmyaf just referred to. Passions, i.e, 
desire and the rest of them {rag&dQyah klcSak) 
spring up from a conception of Stman (dtmedfs^i) 
and as such disappear wheu there is realisation 
of pudgahnair&tmya; by the reaii?^ation otdkama^ 
nai/atmya 'Vanishes away the ignorance about 
the dkarmasot things which are, in fact, not what 
they appear to us being only the transformations 

cittazQ&tram bbo jisaputra ;ad kAidh&iukam. 

ed. Babdsr, p. 49 ; ed. 

lAn, p. Si USi, VI. 3S (p. 181); 88, p. 9; VM, p. 4B. 
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of consciousness. Tliis ignoraooe is an Ob' 
8truction> and like darkness covers tbe know* 
abie> jficjja (i. e. iothaf(i\ and is thus called 
jfiey^oaraifa* The passions (kleias) referred to 
above, are also regarded as a ‘ coTer ’ (hleiavara^), 
for they, too, obstruct the realization of the truth. 

Again, wlicn the Blessed One is reported to 
have often declared that tiie things are void, 
eva dharmSfy) ^ we seek the help of 
another school of his followers, equally important 
and influential, rfz. the Msdbyaaiikas. This 
school, too, loa<l3 ua to the same place, viz. 
nairaimya, both p«dj7fllf7n^im/»ij/f7 and dbarmri’ 
nairatmija, otherwise called pHiIgnkiiinyafd and 
dharTnaiunijatd respectively. For, as tlie teachers 
belonging to this school bold, there is nothing 
real, as everything is devoid of its innate or in¬ 
dependent nature, and that being the case every¬ 
thing that appears before us depends for its being 
on cause and conditions. It cannot therefore be 
said that there is anything in its own or innate 
form (snarSpa). We see a thing, no doubt, bat 
it appears before us only in its imposed (dropiUi) 
form, and not in its own form (^rarflpa). 

There arises a question : If a ^ling visible • 
to us is only in its imposed form, of what kind 

The Madhysmikas vooid, however, exploit, m 
in BAB, 7X 65 (p. 447). sajiDg that tho knowabU itself 
ifl a oover heing mare impoeod (eomoropitft). 

ZP, p. 9*. 
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is it then in reality ? Wbat is its own form 
{sDa-rfqxL) ? Tbe answer is, it is dharmata ‘tbc 
state of being a dharnia ‘thing.’* But what 
is diiarmatd? Own being (sMbhdva). What is 
‘own being?’ Nature (prakrH). And nature? 
That which is called voidness Wbat 

does voidness mean? The state of being devoid 
of own'being (^wifeso3h/i3oya). And wbat are we 
to understand by it ? That wbicb ia ‘suebness’ 
{tatlmta). What is this ‘ suebness ? ’ Being of 
such nature (taih&bhs^a), that is, the state of 
being not liable to change (amfedntvo), the state 
of permanent existence (sadaiva stkSijiia).^ 

To be more clear, svahhava of a thing means 
only that which is independent of another (para* 
nirapek^a) and consequently natnial (o^fT^rinla), 
and thus having not been before it does not come 

dAarm{lu3t?t dAormata if generally txanslatod as 
• the element of eleaente. ’ 

9^ yedi hbalu tad adbyaropad bhavadbhir astity 
uoyate kidr^am tat. ya sa dbansauaep dhannata nacna 
e^va tatafarupaca. atba keyazp dbarmunaqa dharmata, 
dfaarmilQuqi evabhavah. ko ';aip evabhavak, prakrtib. 
ka oeyaip prakrUb. yayarp eanyatfi. keyaep iunyatA, 
naiklv^hivy^. idaqi n&bsTabhdvyam, iathata. 

keyaip tathaU, tathabhavo 'vikaritvarp aadaiva athayitS. 
aarvadanutpada era by agnyidioam paraziirapek^aivid 
akrtroMtvat evabhava uayata. MV, pp. 2d4<295. 

Por the explanation of UlkAii e$a Madhyanfavibhaga- 
eilirabkdfyatikd, ed. V. Bhattacharya and Or. Tuoci, 
Calcutta, 2932, p. 41 (L 15*16}; TtimiikS, ed. L4?j, p. 21. 
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into being (not aUru/ra Therefore, the 

soabhdoa of fire U nothing but its non-origiuatioD 
and not its b$at» because it depends 
on its cause and conditions^ and comes into being 
after having not been at 6rst. Thus there appears 
nothing, nor does anything disappear i nothing 
has an end, nor is anything etemai ; nothing is 
identical, nor is there anything differentiated ; 
nothing comes hither, nor goes anything thither 
only there being Dependent Origination (pnttt^a- 
sew^fp^da), where cease all one^s expressions 
(prapflficopj^fl JH 0). 

Viewing things in this iiglit these teachers, 
the propounders of the doctrine of ^3ni/afd, de* 
dare that anything, external or interool, that 
appears to us as existing, is, in fact, unreal, and just 
Like the imaginary town in the sky (gandharra* 
tiagara). Thus there being nothing, internally 
or externally, the notion of *1’ and ‘ mine' (aftaw- 
kdra and mamakdra), technically known as 
satkayadfdi,*^ disappears completely, as there 
is neither the subject nor the object of the 

The term P&li lafcftai/adiffU, js 

espldoed variously acoordiog to various dorivatioos of 
jiaiHyo. M^aly the following two ^motioBe* ora poe- 
sibla r (i) tat-kSya, and (iO With regard to tbo 

first (Or tuf in 4a(‘kaya any be derived from the roots 
(e) v'ee ' tube ' maaniag ' oxieting/ and (&) t/tad ‘to 
perish ' meSQUig ' perishing. ’ Tho latter is supported by 
both TiboUo and Chinase readiag ft/iy and hotU respec- 
tivoly. The literal meuiuig in the first ease of seff^dyodytt 
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notioD. Tbc disappearance of this notion is 
followed by the disappearance of sarju&ra, which 
has its roots struck deep in it. Thus tho sole 
object of the followers of the sdnyat^adfi is to 
root out the notion of ‘ I' and ‘ mine ’ or the Self 
and that which belongs to the Self (itrrMn and 
&tmiya)y or in other words, satkdyadf^ti.^ 


18 thd view (of atfrian and dtnut^o) oo the csstiQg body (or 
coUectioD8» ; aod in tho second, tba vlow (ot 

etmon and £tmi^o) oq the pensbiog body. As ragardd ibo 
eecood denvatioo, ava*&d^a. it is suggested by Childers and 
others that Skt. sea-&dya becomes in P&li iirst ee-feit/a 
aod then sakisiya. the k boing reduplicated just hs from 
(iHudayn wd have Oftuddaya io Pali, According to Prof. 
Wdleacr the derivation is soat-kSya (from vrhioli Pali 
salekdya) goat being for 80 c. Gf. food, mod (to which 
yad, iad, Qftyad, etc. tony also be added). In support 
of this view, as pointed out by Prof. Walleser, of. also 
Kaihivutthu, PTS. p. 80: onKppaffasadatfha with anu* 
prdpjasua^drfJu Iq tba Afla$dka8rikS PrajAdpifcmitSt Bib. 
Znd.» p. 8 ; MVt, 16*12 ; Sata$akatrika PrajA&paramiKt, 
Bib. Ind., p. 28. In favour of ivekSya see Nogarjuoa. 
BdE. XXni. 6. where soofcdyodrf(i is used, aod Chandra* 
kirtti ezplaina it thus: svak&ye d^tir atmatmiyadr^tsh. 
Therefore!, the meaning le the belief of' t ’ and ' tnine ' 
on one’s own body or ehandhdt. Por further details see 
ZDMQ, Vol. 84, 681 5., and Poussin: AE, V, p. 15. 

The is termed variously with different 

shades of the meaning ae itmavida, Stmayriha, Cimadr^^, 
and cfiedbhmivr^o. 

For its oonsaquenoe see BAP, p, 482; M7, p. 861, 88, 
p. 247. 

MV. p. 840: adhyfitoiikabahyale^avBstvanupaUm* 
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As to why this doctrine of unfftmon or ifmyal5 
is so much insisted upon, I mny place before you 
the following lines from a very old text: ^ 

' One who believes in the void is not attracted 
by worldly things, because they are unsupported. 
He is not delighted by gain, nor is he cast down 
by not gaining. He does not feel proud of his 
glory, nor does be shrink from lack of glory. 
Scorn does not make him hide, nor does praise win 
him; he feels attached neither to pleasures, nor 
does he feel aversion to pain. He who is not so 
attracted by worldly things knows what the void 
means. Therefore one who believes in the void 
has neither likes nor dislikes. He knows that to 

bh»oa adby^tmArp bahii ce yah sarvath^aAkSrHDaiDa- 
kOraparikssya idom ntra tattvAca. kiyadntitnClakain eih 
aaipsdfsm tsayui ca estkSyadf^ter Al&mbAoam 

atmuD&m eva samanupaiyaoD utmfmupalaaibh&Q ca 
aatkayadr^tiprAhrinai)) tatprshuDuc ea sarrakle^v^Arritirp 
saDADupo^yan prstbaznataram rvtmrmam dvopapariksabe. 

ATyadharmatahgUieStra as (Quoted m 68, p. 204: 
sa kuayaUvAdi ickadbarmaih aai^fariyata 'xutb'itstvnt. na sa 
lubbacia flarobrayati. alribbsna tS Timas a bhavati. ya£aa& 
na Tismayate 'ysttoan na aaniucati. nindaya nrivalTyata 
praiaquaya nanuolyatc. aukhana ca rajy&tc du^kbeqa 
na Tirajyata. yo by evarp lokadbartnhtr nn anifibriyatk 
aa dunyataip janati. tatbb iunyavadino na kraud aourugo 
na vir^ab. yaamts njyatc iaa chOnyam cva junitc. 
^Qnyam ava paiyati. aasau iunyarp jaisJte yab k^acid 
dh&naa rajyato t& Tirajyate t&. taiba nusau iOnyaturp 
janito yah kenacit aardbam vigrabaip viTadarp vS. kuryac 
chunysm ava juolte 4Qnyacp pa4yaUty Odi. 
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be only void ^bicb be migbt like, and regards it 
as only void. He who likes or dislikes anything 
does not know the void, and he who makes quarrel 
or dispute or debate with any one does not know 
this to be only void nor so regards it.’“ 

What we gain by the doctrine of anatznan has 
been explained by NSgSrjuna in this way r ** When 
there i$ no Itman and when the notion of &tman 
disappears, the notion of atmlya ' mine ’ also 
necessarily disappears (ss the parts of a chariot are 
also burnt when the chariot itself is burnt, and as 
such they cannot be found out) * When the notion 
of both atman and atmlya ceases one becomes free 
from the idea of ^ I * and ' mine ’ (nirmama and 
niraha^kara) . When this idea of ‘ I * and ‘ mine ’ 
vanishes both internally and externally, all the 
holdings up (upaddnas), i>iz. desire (k&ma), wrong 
views belief in rites (iUavratipaTSmaria), 

and soul theories (itmapada) also vanish, and this 
extinction of bolding up is followed by that of 
birth. Thus karmae and passions being extinct 
moksa is obtiined. 

Traoa. b; Baodall and Bouse, ahghtly modified. 

^ 34 ME. X^.2^: 

itmeoy aeati oStmlyam kuta evs bbavlsyati I 
nirmamo nirabaA^reb ^mad atmaimanJaavob R 
marnety ^am iti kslpa bahirdhadhyatioam eva ca i 
nirudhyaU up&danam tatksajSj faDmaue^ k^ayab H 
karmakletakiayao moksab I 
Ae axplanu Candrakirtti. 
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Now in coDQection with the extinction of the 
notion of ‘ I * and * mine,’ which leads to liberation, 
as shown above from the Buddhist point of view, 
we are reminded of what has been said in tlie 
71) : 'The man who forsakes all 
desires, and being free from yearnings and devoid 
of the notion of ‘ I * and ‘ mine ’ marches onwards, 
attains peace.’ * 

The whole retigioue literature of India. is 
replete with this idea, and therefore it ie useless to 
dilate fiirthei* upon the point. Yet, let me quote 
the following couplet from Narahari'a SodJiasdra 
(in the section JMiiarfafigitoraiiginl, 14) : 

&boatumam4tAt)'rigaU kartuin jadi oa dakyrvie I 
ahcat^amatnbbavali aarvatraiva vidbTyatilm |i 

“ The idea of ‘ I’ and ‘ mine ’ is to be given up, 
but if you cannot do so, then you should apply the 
idea everywhere.” ^ 

Thus we have seen that for the fulfilment of 
the common object, vis. the extinction of desire, 
while the followers of the Upanisdas laid all stress 
on tlje perception of atman which according to 
them is eternal (?Hfyrt) and pure bliss {dncKdc, 


vibriya kimaB yah sarvan pumrun^srAtiQihtprboh^ 
nirmazDO airahaAkarah aa fuatiai adblgacchati ff 
Tha oampound word ahMidmamciabhavah !a 6X> 
pisinad by the Commcntatori Divakara, a diecipla of the 
author, takiag iha last member of the compound as 
othdaabi but avidently it oaimot be accepted. 
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sukha), the Bud<^ba totally denied it$ very 
existence by bis doctrine of anStman^ sceording to 
^bicb there is no atman in its accepted sense, and 
which bolds everything to be impermanent (anitya)^ 
and as such the cause of pain and which 

emphasises that that which causes pain cannot be 
Stman, We have also seen that it is tlie extino* 
tion of desire round which has directly or iii> 
directly centered all that is said by the Buddha as 
well as by bis followers. 

Indeed, by bis denial of the very existence of a 
permanent soul, the Buddha took a very bold and 
peculiar stepi and, I am sure, most of you will 
raise questions in connection with it as did king 
Milinda in his dialogue with the venerable Nsga- 
sena in the MilindapaUha (11. 2.1). The king 
asked him : ‘ If, most revered N&gasena, there be 
no permanent individuality (no soul) involved in 
the matter, who is it, pray, who gives to you 
members of the Order your robes and food and 
lodging and necessaries lor the sick 9 Who is it 
who enjoye such things when given ? Who is it 
who lives a life of righteousness ? Who is it who 
devotes himself to meditation ? Who is it who 
. attains to tb^ goal of the Excellent Wsy, to the 
KirvSua of Arhat-sbip ? And who is it who des¬ 
troys living creatures ? Who is it who takes 
what is not bis own ? Who is it who lives an 
evil life of worldly lusts, who speaks lies, who 
drinks strong drinks, who (in a word) commits any 
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one of tbe five slus which work out tlieir bittsr 
fruit even in this life? If that be so, there is neither 
merit nor demerit; there ie neither doer Jior causer 
of good or evil deeds ; there is neither fruit nor 
result of good or evil karma, If, most revered 
Nagaseua, asc are to think that ww a man to kill 
you there would be no murder, theii it follo'^vs that 
there are no real masters and teachers in your 
Order, and that your ordinations are void.’ 

These and such others are tlie objections 
against the denial of the soul, and for the sake of 
convenience tliey can briefly be stated as follows: 

Tlmt w'bicb comes into being one day and 
vanishes the next day or at some other time is 
impermanent and that also is impermanent which 
is momentary that is, w'hlch undergoes 

changes every moment. That everything changes 
every moment is a fact, and it was well-known 
long before the Buddha; but while his predecessors 
made an exception with regsrd to the soul (friarw- 
partucrlino hi citiiakUh), the Buddhists 

carried it to the farthest extreme. Id dealing 
with the Buddhist position, by impermanence we 
ace to understand this moracotarineBS. 

Now, if there be no permanenfSudividtlality," 
and if everything is momentary, there can in no 
way be any relation between a man and his action 

and its consequence (koDnflp^^uffl-sflmbondJw). For 

a man who performs an action at one moment 
does not remain the same at the moment when 
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the consequenco thereof is to bo experienced. 
In the same ^ the man who experiencsB the 
consequence cannot iiave been the agent ol the 
action} both the moments being diiferent. And 
it follows from the above tlmt an action tbougli 
actually performed does not produce any result, 
and is thus lost (kfianaia), and that while there 
is a consequence there is in fact no action at all 
(akfi^g^ma). 

Again, there is no possibility of the relationship 
of cause and edect (&dr^a^rcNab?!3t;a). For, it is 
neither the past nor the future cause that can pro¬ 
duce an effect. Koi is it the present cause for it 
cannot remain so fur long, being only for a moment. 
Similarly there cannot be bondage or liberation. 
Nor are possible recollections (swrlt) or recognition 
{pratyabhijnS), or any decision preceded by doubt 
(saiTi^yapfirDoftc nUcaya). Nor can a man search 
for a thing that he might have laid down somewhere 
(nihii^pratyanumargayd). Nor does also exist 
the possibility of satisfying the curiosity that one 
might have entertained after having seen a desir* 
able thing (kuiiihalavirati). 

As too much bas been said or written either 
against or in ftfvour of the problem before us, and 
as this is not the occasion for a detailed discussion, 
I should like to offer you only two main arguments 
by whicii the adherents of the doctrine of anatman 
meet the objections raised against them as men¬ 
tioned above. 
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Tlie first argument consists in tl)© regularity of 
the relationship of cause and effect (k^njakarana- 
hhSMprathiiyama), and it that can bo demonstrated 
satisfactorily as existing there would then be no 
room lor the question of tlie intervention of the 
soul, for in that case tbexe would be absolutely 
nothing for it to do. 

In Buddhism the law of Dependent Origins* 
tion (prafitt;(i.st7jn«fpflda) * is well-known. It 
allows that tiie origination of a thing dejiends only 
on its cause and conditions. In order to make it 
clear let me qnote an example. If there be a good 
seed, and favourable conditions, the sprout invari¬ 
ably comes out from the seed, and from the 
sprout comes the leaf, from the leaf the joint, 
from the joint the stalk, and so on, gradually up to 
the fruit. Evidently here there is no intervention 
of atmau, there being nothing for it to do. If 
there were no seed nor tlie conditions, such Ds 
earth, water, heat, air, space, and season, there 
would be no sprout, nor leaf, etc. Now when 
there is the origination of the sprout from tlie seed, 
the seed does not think : * I cause the sprout ;* nor 
does the sprout think r ' I am caused by the seed. ’ 
Similarly the earth and the other conditions re¬ 
ferred to above do not think : * We do our respec¬ 
tive functions with regard to the origination of the 


It is iba same ae the ' Law ol Belatloo k This ' 
Udamprat^at/aiS). and the ‘ Law of Elements ' {dhama- 
taa^efa). See bales?, and p, 90, cotes 43. 44. 
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sprout i * nor does the spiout tluok : '1 am caused 
by tLeee cojiditiona.’" 

Again, the sprout is produced uot by itself 
i^r^ayanktia), nor by another (pureferfa), nor by 
both {ahhayaktio), nor by God (/eparafcffa), nor 
from the Primeval Cause nor is it 

owing to tlje translormation due to time (/sdhz- 
nor is it dependent only on one cause 
(ekak&raiiadhlna)^ nor is it produced without any 
cause (flhetu). 

This Dependent Origination does not involve 
the question of permauency (^aivaia), or annihila¬ 
tion {ticcheda), or transition (saAfcranf*). There 
is no identity of the seed and the sprout, for clear¬ 
ly they are two different tilings; and it is evident 
that when the seed is destroyed the sprout comes 
into being. Thus it cannot be held that in the 
origination of the sprout there is any permanency, 
^or can it be said that there is aQoibilation,for the 
sprout comes into existence from the seed which is 
neither wholly destroyed nor wholly undestroyed ; 
the fact is that the moment the seed is being 
destroyed the sprout comes into being, just as the 
rising up and coming down at the same moment of 

i 

naca prai7ayMftmagryS j&nayaouti cdtwS | 
na oSpi jamtMySpi janito 'scalti cota&a B 

BA. VI. se. 

Evidently tbia ia based on iba gdliitamtuetro quotad 
in Mahay&na works: BAT, pp. 4B\. $77 ; dS, pp. 220« 
226 : ftfv, pp, 6dd, eeo. 


V 
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the two eodsi of a balance. Again, as the seed is 
one and the sprout another it cannot also be iield 
that there is transition. 

Now as t!)e external (bahya) matter, such as 
the sprout referred to above owes its existence to 
nothing other than the law of Dependent Origina- 
tion, so also in exactl 7 the same way tlie internal 
(&dhy&tmikQ) matter, he., the things conetitutiog 
the body and mind of what is known to be an in- 
dividual, depends for its being solely on the some 
law of Dependent Origination without any super- 
vention of the self. 

In accordance with the two aspects, vis. 
external and internal, tlie law of Dependent 
Origination is also of two kinds, external and 
internal. 

Now what are the constituent parts of tbe sO' 
called individuality? By analysis we 6nd mainly 
two things, nSma (Skt, and rupa. These 

two words are generally translated by ' natne ’ and 
‘form' respectively, which, however, is not correct. 
It is quite true that in tbe Upanisadic texts ^ these 
two terms convey the above meanings, but in 
Buddhist literature they are employed in quite diffor- 
ent senses. By w^e understaadsprimarUy Uie* 
mind (ettta, vi/fidRa, monos ‘ coneciousnesB') and 
secondarily the menials imtosika dhamos), 
Le., feeling, perception, and the co-efiicients of 


Foriostuce, Qb. tJp., VI. 8. 2*8 ; VII, 14, 1, 
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consciousness (oc^an^, saijijflS, sci^isk&ra). As 
Uie mind Tvitli the mentals ^ inclines ’ (namati) to* 
wards its objects, it is called The word 

T&pa in this connection literally means the thing 
that * suffers oppression '{ r^pyate^badhyate), and 
‘suffering oppression’ implies ‘change.* There¬ 
fore that which undergoes change owing to cold, 
heat, etc. is rupa. Others are of opinion that that 
which is ' susceptible to resistance* (pratigliata) is 
rupa.** 

Therefore the words nama and iUpa may be 
translated by ' mind ’ and ' matter * respectively. 
For ' mind ’ we may use ‘ spirit * also. 

£animoAaomodanl, PTS, p. 185: Dsmatiti n&ma 
FiauddMtnoptja, Simon Hewavitarace Baquast, 1920, p 
394: DBmaQaIakkba;?8m sampaycgarssaqii P. 419 

aramrasQlhbimubham namanato. But eaa MV, p. €44 
iatra karmakleSlTiddbam tMrojn taemipn upapattyaya 
tans namayaliti nama, Tartba$i] n&mayat!ti 

Q&ma. It maans that bacaosa baiog thrown by karma 
and kUht it makes itself inclina towards different places 
of birth it is oalied nama. Or bacausa through perception 
it makes itealf incllna to the objects it is called n&ma. 

8K. m, p. Se; AK, I, p. 24. it may ba xwtad 
bera that tbera are two roots: (t) V rupi cl. 10. rupapaft, 
from.wfaioh ^e bava rupo 'form,' * shape / colour 
'beauty' etc.; and (tQ t/rup. oU 4, ruppof:, *to suffer tIo- 
iantpain.’ It is used in Vedio and Pali texts. From 
mpyaii Pali ia ruppafi. It is connected with the root 
^lup. From this »/fup are derived rope ‘ ooniuemg, dis* 
tusbiogy' ropaiw ' causing bodily pain.* In the fomation 
and meaning these two roots are cenJouoded. 
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Thus tLe so-called iDdiridual is notbiDg other 
tboa these ndma ond tupa, or in other words, the 
five sJsandkas. 

These skandkas, just like the sprout, etc. const 
have tbeir cause and conditions without which 
their esistence is in no way possible. In brief, 
the cause is ignorance (aridya), from ignorance 
springs bad and evil actions of body, mind, and 
speech, or lust, hatred, and delusion {saviskSro^)^ as 
others say, from them the consciousness {mjH&na), 
and so on up to death, grief, lamentation, suffer¬ 
ing. dejection, and despair, as in the Twelve-fold 
Chain of Causation (doadai&htja niidna). 

The conditions are the six elements, earth, 
water, fire, air, space, and coDsciousness. Each 
of them bos some special function, as lor instance, 
it is the element of earth that causes the hardness 
of the body. The function of the element of water 
is to bind together the body. To assimilate the 
food and drink is the function of the element of 
fire. And so on. ^ow, as before, ignorance does 
not think : ' 1 cause the action of the body, mind, 
and speech; * nor do these actions think : ' We 
are caused by ignorance.* Similarly these condi¬ 
tions do not think that they cause tb^c particular ' 
functions of the body; nor is there any thought on 
the part of the body that those functions are per¬ 
formed by the conditions. Yet, when these condi¬ 
tions, the elements of earth, etc. are unimpaired 
the body cocoes into being from their union. Here 
19 
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in tbe body the element of earth is not fttman or 
self or a living being, not a man, not a woman; 
not a neuter; and not I, not mine, nor ai^ one 
else’a. 9o also with tie elements of water, fiie, 
air, apace, end consciousness - Thus all questions 
relating to individuality are solved by the law of 
Dependent Origination and no room is left for the 
intervention of Self. Let me quote here tbe 
following words of tbe Blessed One addressed to 
Lis disciples t 

‘ There are, 0 Bbiksus, action and retribution ; 
but there is found no agent that abandons these 
sJcandhas and takes others, excepting the ‘ Law 
of Blemente ’ (dharmasaAketa) ** And this ia the 
IJaw of Elements: that being, this is; by the ori¬ 
gination of tbat, the origination of this.’ ** 

45 stoherbataby in his Oeniral 0«>nceptjon of Bvd- 
1933. p. 38, tratiBlatea tlw tenn by ‘Theory of 
Blemeata.' According to Yaiomtoe’e Vyalchyi on AS, IS, 

260, M pointed out by Poussin dbarmo te i s profit go. 

8amuip4iabife4e94. and eoAfteto U fcetepfcaZavguvMfha 
(m, P-18). The word soAfeefa may litoteJly be translsted 

by ‘cooventicoi.' 

44 hi bbiksavo ' sti karma aeti phaUqi. k&rakas tu 
nopaisbbyate f* imSa skandhte rijateti anytenfi « ak«i. 
dhfin uyidam, M^stta dhannaa^kaOt. dhatfma- 

yaa aati idaip bhavety aayotpadad idam 

utpadsyta itu 

Xhia paeaage with some nnlmporUnt Taiiatiooe are 
often quoted: BAP; p. 47*; M«A, XTOT. 101 j T8P, pp. 
U»l«- 9eoMV,p.Ps AK. T.37. 
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And in this connection the great cominentator 
of Pali works^ Baddhagliosa, cites tlie foUoTTing 
stanza in his Vi^uddkimagga^ (p. 513) ecDbodying 
the final decision ol the pbilosophicai system he 
represents: 

dojckhsm «Ta hi na es koci dukkbito 
klrako as, ldrij& <a I 
atthi Dibbutif oa nibbuto pURir» 
maggam atthi, gamako ca Tijjatj 0 

* Only sorrow is there, but not an afflicted man. 
There is action, but not the agent. There is 
mrad^e, but not one who realises it. And there 
is way, but not he who goes thereby.* 

Now the second argaoent that I want to 
advance is with regard to meeting the objections 
raised against the theory of momentarinese, in 
accordance with which there is no identity of a 
man even in two succeeding moments, though 
the identity is absolutely necessary for recollection, 
recognition, and so on, as has already been shown. 

This contention of the opponents rests solely 
on the assumption that the succeeding momente 
are altogether different from each other. Bat tb$ 
fact is not so. The Buddhists would say that 
they are neither identical nor different (ku anyah» 
na cdncrtyu^). In order to make the point per> 
fectly clear I should like to quote tbe following 
passage from tbe Milindapanhaf IT. 2 (p. 40): 
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Tiie king said r ' He who is born, NSgasena, 
docs he remaio the same or become anotber? 

* Keitber the same nor aoother.' 

* Give me an illustration.’ 

' Now what do you think, 0 king? You were 
once a bsby,. * lyiD6 flat on your back. Was 
that the same as you who are now grown up ? ’ 

‘ No. That child was one, I am another.’ 

‘ If you are not that child^ it'wDl follow that 
you have bad neither mother nor father,' no I nor 

teacher.what great king I is the mother of 

the embryo in the flrst stage different from the 
mother of the embryo in the second stage, or the 
third or the fourth? Is the mother of the baby 
a different person from the mother of the grown¬ 
up man? Is the person who goes to school one, 
and the same when be has flnished bis schooling 
another? Is it one who commits a crime, another 
who is punished by having his hands or feet cut 
off?’ 

‘ Certainly not. But what would you, Sir, 
eay to that ? ’ 

The Elder replied : ‘ I should say that 1 am 

the same person, now 1 am grown up, as I was 
'when! was srtender tiny bahy, flat on my back. 
"For all these states are included in one by means 
of this body.’ 

* Give me an illustration. ’ 


4ft yo vppeijati eo eva ao ud£hu anfiotL 
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* Suppose a mail, 0 kisg, 'tvere to light a lamp, 
would it bom the oight through? * 

‘ Yes, it might do so.’ 

* Kow, is it the same flame that bums in the 
6rst watch of the night, Sir, and in the second ? ’ 

^No.’ 

* Or the same that burns in the second watcb> 
and another in the third ? * 

‘No.’ 

‘ Then is there one lamp in the flrst watch, and 
another in the second, and another in the third V 

* No. Through the connection with the same 
(lamp) it bums all the night through-’** 

‘ Just so, 0 king, by the continuity of the 
elements which are put together, 

one comes into being, another passes away; and 
the link is, as it were, simultaneous, therefore 
neither as the same, nor as another it arrives at 
the last consciousness (of the life).’ ” 

Let me give you another extract from the same 
work. II. 2.6 (p. 46): 

The king said: ' Who is it, Nagasena, that 
is reborn ? ’ 

‘ Mind-and-matter is reborn.’ 

% 

4 * t&£p uieisya sabbarattir;! padtpito. 

evam ava kho mah^oja damtsasAotati sandsbati, 
atmo uppaijati a&Qo oiniflbatl, apubbam aas^aep viya 
aandahatii taoa ua ca eo na aOfiyo podchjmaTififii- 
paeaqigabaifi gaccbati. 
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' Wiiat^ iB it ibis mlDd'and-roatter that is 
reboro 9' 

* Ho ; bot bj this mind-aod-matter deeds are 
done good and evil, and bj these deeds (this 
karma) another mind-and-matter is reborn.* 

' If that be so, Sir, wonM not that man be re- 
leased from the evil kannas? * 

* Yes, if he were not reborn. But just because 
he is reborn, 0 king, ho is therefore not released 
from the evil kannas.’ 

' Give me an illustration...* 

'.Suppose, 0 king, a man were to choose a 
young girl in marriage and give the nuptial 
gift {su^a, hdka) for her and go away. And she 
in due course should grow up to full age, and then 
another man were to give the nuptial gift for her 
and marry her. And when the first one has 
come back he should say: " Why, you fellow, 
have you carried off my wife 9 ” And the other 
were to reply: ‘‘It’s not your wife I have carried 
off) The little girl, the mere child, whom you 
chose in marriage and gave the nuptial gift for 
ie one; the girl grown np to full age whom I chose 
* in marriage and gave nuptial ^ft, is another.** 
Now, if they, thus di^mting were to go to law 
about it before you> 0 king, ki whose favour 
ivonld you dec^ the caae f * 

* favour el the ^rst.* 

' But why ? * 
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^ Because, iu epiie of vtaterer the secoud 
might say, she baa grown out of the first girh* 

* Just BO, great king, it is one miod-and-mstter 
which has its end in death, and it is another in 
rebirth. But the second ie deriyed from the first. 
Therefore he is not free from the evil deeds.’** 

It is thus, I hope, clear from tbs above that 
there being the regularity of the relationship of 
cause and effect, as well as the law of Gontinni^ 
of Elements {dkarmasmtai^, so far as 1 have been 
able to elucidate in the limited scope of the 
present lecture, there is nothing that can demand 
the intervention of atman. 

Thus by eradicating the notion of ' I * (atman) 
and * mine ’ the Buddha struck at the very 

root of kSma ' deeire,' rightly described as MSra 
* death/ without the extinction of which none can 
aspire to the realization of NIBV&NA. 


<6 


Eog. tr. in 8BB, lightly modifiod. 
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abaAkim, 70, 71. 
afaetu. 86. 

Skcarijamu^^bi, 18. 
icaFfamua^i. 18. 
atmaQ. 2, 9. 4, 7. 20. 21, 
94, 58. 
fiimiya, 05. 

Idb^&tmika. 86, 87. 
asiactaiya. 88. 

anaiida, 81. 
abhiprllika, 37. 
iragya, 24. 

&ropita, 75. 
ar^a. 44. 

Uvarokrta. 80. 
uGAbeda, 86. 

upazii$ad, 21, 40. 

.upad&na. 60. 
upa7aKkvial7a.'30. 
ubbajakrU, 86. 

W. 44. 

kamaadijada, 47, 
fcBamapatiaafaqa, 47. 
kaniMMaka. 47. 
kama. 1. 2. 6, 47. 
karm^)ha2aaambeadba. 89. 


kuluhatavirati. 64. 
ku^gara, 57. 
iQ’t^ala, 94. 
klela. IS, CS. 
kledavaraoa, 75. 
ksapika. 89. 

gandbarTaongara, 84, 77. 
gbtba. 88. 
guaavAda, 40. 
eatuako^vmirmuktia. 28. 
jl»a,'i9. 78. 
jAeya. 75. 
jfia7a7ara9a, 76. 
tatUa, 22. 
iatbata, 75. 
tatbabbava, 76. 
tlrtbja. 78. 
traps, 98, 39. 50. 
d&Daparamiil, 46. 49. 
dubkha. 82. 
dyivapiibifi. 40. 
drav7asat. 67. 
dhanoa. 78. 
uandu^a, 36. 
nttja, 91. 
oitjavairin, 66. 

Dinziama, 

nirveda. 69. 
nirahadHra, 80. 
mhitapratyBAUCoi^apa, 184. 
oivarazias, 89. 
caibavsbhaTya, 76. 
pnpaScopaSama, 77. 
parak^. 86. 
pstaaii^ak^a. 76. 
paratnartba, 22, 82, 
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pAroksdi 40. 
pSd&, 41. 

pudgal&^nra^at 11. 

puruBs, 78- 

puru^Uma, 80. 

prakrtii 8. 78. 
prakrtikrte. 86. 
prajnaptiiat, 67. 
praj&apnramitri. 58. 
pratjak^a, 40. 
pr&tjabhjjflft, 84. 
b&la, 88, 85. 
bobja, 88, 87. 
buddbftTacaDa, 88, 85. 
buddU, 58. 
bodh!, 22 . 
br^mapa, §2, 
Uhik^ruurjA, G. 
bbOmao, 50. 
bbaisaj^a. 24. 
madana, 56. 
mamakura, 77- 
caabapnpmao, 55. 
maMiaku. 55. 
mabdiafia. 56. 
ra&Daaajp kansa. 48. 
mara, 64. 95. 
mokfla. 80. 
mrtju, 54. 
jaji^a, 41. 
jajfiarupa, 2 . 
juktiaaraJ^i 11. 
vas&uaat. 78. 
vijSana. 84. 88, 74. 


vidja, 4, 0, 58. 
vlbfaaktartba, 86. 
^jbbajjravj&kara&ija, 18. 
^raga, 67, fO, 
v&dyardja, 29. 

4abda, 41. 

4&^vata. 89, 66. 

4&sira, 20. 

4im, 41. 

^!avratapafamar4a, 80. 
iulka. 94. 

6r£iga, 41. 
afirpsdra, 2, 61, 78. 
soxpdajapunakaDj^caya, 84. 
aadkrdjitj, 86. 
aadgba, 12. 
aatWa, 19, 78. 
sadaiva atbayitva, 76. 
anmoropitA, 7.^. 
j audka, 64. 
sutra. 80. 

86bU, 4. 

Bthavira, 12. 

stb&paoija, 18 . 
smrti, 84. 
svabbaTa, 78, 
evayad&pta, 86. 
avarij, 50. 
avarilpa, 76. 
baata, 41. 
b&na. 24. 
banopaya, 24. 
heya, 24. 
beyahabu. 24, 


IV 

TECHNICAL TERMS * 

advaiia, 43. ritmatoijyad^i, 78. 

anatman. 84, 64, 77, 82. atm&bbjniTeia, 78. 

&(CDagHiha, 78. dyataoaa, 89. 

Umad^t'i. 74, 78. idampraiyaystS, 85. 

atmaTada, 78. accbedadF^ii, 89. 
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ucob«davadft> 15. 
el'fiyriDa, 48. 
akarpuvyokAraoiya, 18. 
ehipaasika. 28. 
kannayoga. 40. 
k&rzQiaa, 1. 
kaizija karma, 60. 
citta. 31. 88, 48. 40, 74. 

joriaamarga, 2. 
ji^oayajfla. 47. 
de?ayaaa. 28. 
daiazUoaya, 85. 
dravyayajfiai, 47. 
drati, 60. 

dv&dad&uga oidfina, 89. 
dvaita. 43. 
dvaibidvaita, 43. 
dbarmai&. 76. 
dharmaDairatmya, 7$. 
dharmaT&dio. 23. 
dharcoa^unyatsi, 75.' 
dharcnaaafiketa. 85, W. 
dharmasaatati, 98, 05. 
oaya. 85. 
nama(a), 87. 
oiiya. 60. 

nirTOi^a, U, 25, ^5. 
zuiariba, 30, 37. 
aayarUia, 86. 87. 
nainubtika. 60. 
nairatmya. 78. 
pari&irr&^a, 22. 
pi^aka. 10. 

pudgalanairatmya, 78. 


pudgalaafioyate. 75. 
pratiprcubaTy&karapiya, Id. 
praUlyaaamutpada. 78, 77. 
85. 

'*>yakabuddbay&na. 26. 
r Javatira, 36. 
m^gaTatkra. 86. 
yana. 26, 30. 
yoga, 6, 49. 
rCpa, 69, 87. 

TijfiftQa, 68. 
vija&naTada, 32, 44. 

43. 

vedanfi, 68. 

^d7ata«4da, 15. 
luddbadvaita, 
lu&ya, 38. 

4unyat&, 20, 88, 77, 79. 
4uayaifi7ada, 70, 
iucyaTada, 82, 44. 
aaikayadrf^i, 72, 77. 
aat&vSTatara. 82. 
aondi^thika, 24. 
aaodbabba^. 37. 
aaodbabbaaita, 87. 
aandhabbdaya, 37, 38. 
sandhaTac^. 37. 38, 39, 
40, 41, 42. 

aamyakeambodbi, 24. 
aamjaa, 66. 
sazpakara, 68. 

8&ipdrf^a, 24. 
szddhtotanaya, 35. 
akandhae, 19, 86, 68. 90. 


V 

SUBJECTS 


Aaatman, 64; objaatlona 
againat. 82 ff,; objeotipoa 
against met 85 fi. 
Asaacica, practie<« of, 9. 
Atmoapbere, raligioua and 


philosophical, wbao tfaa 
Buddha appoarad, 46 fi. 
Bapa&dent Origination, tha 
Lav of (pmtifpoaamu^ 
pdda), 85 ff. 
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ICI 

2^ ft. 
g p diam. 77 6. 


oL 


QucaUoWr tour klodfl«<. 18. 
BwooQiUMlQfc . 


^ridi«i,offouro«dlr' ; 

’» na;, I « i_,u* 


15. 


86U> b£li«l ia the oxht«QC* 
of. d; not ouUido of bttt 


fixtiaoi^, of dwixo, 81 ff. I 

. Ignonnoe (ftidyA). 57. | 

lodifMuAUtj. ivo coQati' i 
torat pwte of. 8? ff. ^ 
lotenbone] tpe^.oh, 87 5.;] 
tbo uio of. IQ the Upo* 
xu«adic texts, 8ll ff ; is 
the Vedas. 41. 
Interpretation, variety of, 
25 3. 

Kates, in the Eigveda. 50; 
identified with Agni. 62 ; 
MSra. persoQificatloo of, 
64; evil conscQuences of. 
in the great epics of 
India. 59. 

Karma, the Buddha’s Inter- 
pretatioQcf, 48 S.: in the 
Olth. 40. 

Law of Bleznents (dhemo* 
ren^eto), oMntioued and 
explained. 90 ff. 
Madhyamikae. views of, 23; 

on citfa, 98. 76. 

Middle Path, two kinds of 
madkyami pratipad. 
avoidiDg two extremes 
or points (onfas or kofis). 
]5. 

Kihiliem (veehedanida). 16. 
Primuplea. two kinds of, 85. 


in oureelr^ 8; idanb* 
oal with the Mhic eelf, 
9; a bank (seto). 4; in 
pursuit of tha k^wlet^ 
of, 6; the theory of, 7; 
the satm of, des* 
criptioQ of. 21; Buddhist 
views On, B4 ; truth is~» 

58; as In^nite, 69; 
without a eecond, 69 S.; 
the love of, 65; the 
realisation of. 66; search 
for, 67; nothing but five 
slondAae, 66. 

Silence, oftheBiiddha, 12fi.; 
attenspte made to ez- 
pisin, 16 fi.; of the VBd«m* 
tins, 19 f.; BSdbva^e, 
30;—is pofamartha, 22. 

SunyavAds. views of, 82 ff. 

Sutras, two kinds of. 36. 

Tantnciam, way of oeasstion 
of desire in, 02 9. 

Vedsa, implicit f»ih in. 7. 

Vehiclesi evolution of, 26; 
fuodamantal unity in, 
SO; reconciliation of. 92. 

VijO&navSde, viewe of, 92 ff. 

Toga, aa tneana of know* 
ledge, ft * 
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